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OUR NEW STATES 





CLIMBING PIKE’S PEAK. 


COLORADO. 


N 1861, when old members of the Ame- 
rican constellation were passing under 
eclipse, a new star began to glimmer 
faintly among the nebule of our west- 
ern skies. Now, rounded into form and 
full high advanced in the heavens, it is 


AND TERRITORIES.* 





ready to join that shining group, which, 


| thank God! has no lost Pleiad to mourn. 


The wayward sisters came back in peace, 
to find Nevada, girdled with silver, born 
into the family during their absence. 
Now Colorado, youngest child of all, her 
arms heaped with gold and her hair wet 
with mountain dew, trips up to the na- 
tional threshold, knocking for admission. 
And this is the story she tells of her in- 
fancy : 

From earliest explorations by white 
men, the vast region of sand and alkali, 





* This series of papers by Mr. Albert D. Richard- 
son is illustrated from photographs and sketches 
taken on the spot. From his recent visit to the 
Rocky Mountain Stetes and Territories, Mr. R. 
returned with a large amount of valuable data 
and illustrations, which he will freely use in the 
preparation of his articles for this magazine, 
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sage-brush, grease-wood and cactus, ex- 
tending from Western Kansas to the Sier- 
ra Nevadas, and from the British Posses- 
sions to Northern Mexico, was called the 
“Great American Desert.” Its bound- 
less wastes, often sweeping for hundreds 
of miles in dreary sandhills and plains, 
destitute of water, trees and grass, were 
peculiarly repulsive, and believed to be 
utterly unproductive. But the Rocky 
Mountains, crossing this whole tract from 
north to south, in a series of ranges 
sometimes a thousand miles in width, 
were more alluring. Their deep-green 
forests of pine and fir, their flashing 
streams and lovely vistas of greensward, 
inclosed by vast walls of rock, with snow- 
covered summits, were a pleasant relief 
to the eye long wearied by desert wastes. 
There were early traditions of gold 
and other treasures. A book published 
in Cincinnati nearly fifty years ago, 
says : 

“These mountains are supposed to con- 
tain minerals, precious stones, and gold 
and silver ore. It is but late that they 
have taken the name Rocky Mountains; 
by all the old travelers they are called the 
Shining Mountains, from‘an infinite num- 
ber of crystal stones of an amazing size, 
with which they are covered, and which, 
when the sun shines full upon them, 

rkle so as to be seen at a great distance. 

he same early travelers gave it as their 
opinion that in future these mountains 
would be found to contain more riches 
than those of Indostan and Malabar, or 
the golden coast of Guinea, or the mines 
of Peru.” 

These surmises excited little notice, for 
the “early travelers” believed every 
mountain of the New World an Eldorado 
and every stream a Pactolus. The first 
statement which appeared worthy of se- 
rious attention was made by Colonel 
William Gilpin, of the United States 
army. This gentleman, a close observer 
and a zealous student of the natural sci- 
ences, crossed the continent with a party 
of Oregon explorers, and afterward with 
his command, during the Mexican war. 
In 1849, in a public uddress at Indepen- 
dence, Missouri, as the result of all his 
observations, he asserted the abundant 
existence of gold, silver and precious 
stones throughout the Rocky Mountains. 









But his hearers voted him an enthu- 
siast, and for ten years longer the only 
white inhabitants of the remote moun- 
tains continued to be trappers and traders. 
Like all men in constant peril and among 
strong excitements, the trappers found a 
strange fascination in their dangerous 
career, though the rifles and arrows of 


bloodthirsty savages made it a very | 


gantlet of death. They adopted the 
dress and habits of the aborigines, buy- 
ing one or more squaws to lighten their 
labors, and “ rear their dusky race.” Kit 
Carson, who asserts that the happiest 
days of his life were spent among the 
trappers, gave me a striking illustration 
of the wonderfully healthy air of the 
mountains. “Our ordinary fare,” said 
he, “ consisted of fresh beaver and buffa- 
lo-meat, without salt, bread or vegetables 
of any kind.. Once or twice a year, 
when supplies arrived from the States, we 
had flour and coffee for one or two 
meéals, though they cost one dollar a 
pint. During the winter, when visiting 
our traps twice a day, we were often 
compelled to break through the ice, and 
wade in the water up to our waists. 
Notwithstanding these hardships and ir- 
regular habits, sickness was absolutely 
unknown among us. I lived ten years 
in the mountains, with from one to three 
hundred trappers, and I can not remem- 
ber that, during the whole period, a 
single one of them ever died from dis- 
ease.” In that golden age of the trap- 
pers, beaver-skins commanded eight dol- 


‘lars a pound, and every stream and cafion 


was rich in game. Now, beavers and 
otter are almost extinct, and the few re- 
maining trappers, like true Conservatives, 
sigh for the good old times which were, 
and return not. 

In the autumn of 1858, several young 
men who went out from Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, six months before, returned with the 
report that they had found rich deposits 
of gold near the base of Pike’s Peak. 
They told very extravagant stories; but 
their words and performances were no 
more kin together than Iago’s; for all 
the dust they could exhibit had been 
brought home in quills, and would not 
have purchased their week’s béard. But, 
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their reports were swollen by “ the well- 
known proclivity of lumps to increase in 
size the further they roll,” and gold—talis- 
manic word!—stirred the hearts of the mer- 
curial population of the frontier. Several 
hundred persons immediately started for 
Pike’s Peak—among them a persevering 
printer, who, with precisely ten cents in 
his pocket, trundled his complete outfit of 
clothing, provisions and mining tools in 
a wheelbarrow, seven hundred miles from 
Kansas City to the base of the mountains ! 

Early the next spring, the plains as- 
sumed the appearance of a densely 
populated region. Vague and unre- 
liable as was the intelligence from 
the alleged mines, a line of daily 
stages was established from Leaven- 
worth at an expense of eight hundred 
dollars perday. All the great thorough- 
fpres leading westward from the Missouri 
were with wagons; and by night, 
the smoke of ten thousand camp-fires 


HO FOR PIKE’S PEAK! 











curled to the astonished clouds. Some 
emigrants drew their entire supplies in 
handcarts, to which they had harnessed 
themselves ; others bore them packed up- 
on their backs—domestic Atlases, with 
their little world upon their shoulders. 
Some who started too early had hands 
and feet frozen. Othersconsumed all their 
provisions before one-third of the journey 
was accomplished, and were fed for 
weeks by those more bountifully supplied. 
Thousands took an unexplored route, up 
the Smoky Hill River, where grass and 
water proved wofully scarce, and fearful 
suffering prevailed. The road was lined 
with cooking-stoves, clothing and min- 
ing tools, thrown away to lighten the 
loads. In the absence of grass, many 
emigrants were compelled to feed flour 
to their weakened cattle. Some wan- 
dered off upon the desert, in the hope 
of finding a shorter route, and nearly 
perished with hunger. A few died from 
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starvation, and one emigrant from Mis- 
souri actually subsisted for several days 
upon the body of his deceased brother, 
and when found was a raving maniac. 

But, on the Platte route, journeying 
was pleasanter. Let us try to picture it. 
Ascend the nearest bluff, and you see the 
great smooth road, perhaps for twenty 
miles, one continuous procession of men 
and wagons. There is something grand 
about this mighty crusade, pressing stead- 
ily to its goal. Poverty and wealth, cul- 
ture and ignorance, age and infancy, 
man’s ambition and woman’s love, all 
are here, and all marching to the music 
of Whittier : 

“We cross the prairie as of old 

Onr fathers crossed the sea ; 
To make the West, as they the East, 
The empire of the free.” 

At right, you sometimes pitch your 
tent within half a mile of a thousand of 
these hopeful pilgrims. Come to this en- 
campment, and see how kindly frontier 
families take to a roving life. The long, 
heavy wagon, its roof covered with 
white cotton cloth, stands a few yards 
from the road. The tired oxen graze 
upon the neighboring prairie. Three or 
four white-headed children are playing in 
the vicinity. The husband is milking 
the family cow; the wife is cooking a 
supper of griddle-cakes, coffee and bacon, 
at the camp-stove ; the hens are cackling 
socially from their coop; and the old 
family dog wags his tail approvingly, 
but watches, with solicitous care, the 
baby creeping about the door of the tent. 

Two hundred miles out, you leave the 
last farming settlements, and human 
habitations almost cease; but every day 
you encounter that mercantile establish- 
ment known by the pretentious name of 
“Grocery,” which, like the gallows, is 
an inevitable outpost of civilization. 

Three hundred miles out, the emi- 
grants struck the Platte River, and con- 
tinued up its south bank four hundred 
miles further, to their journey’s end. In 
its valley, from two to ten miles wide, 
tall grass sways gracefully in the wind, 
and the wild helianthus turns its laugh- 
ing face to the sun ; but on each side is the 
“ Great American Desert,” with its arid 











soil, stunted shrubs, withered grass and 
brackish waters, often poisonous for cattle 
and men. At times its rivers are deep 
enough to float a man-of-war; but during 
most of the year, their beds need sprink- 


ling to keep down the dust. Sometimes 
they sink, through quicksands, abruptly 
into the earth, and run under ground for 
twenty or thirty miles, when they again 
gush up as suddenly as they disappeared. 

The emigrant could cross the plains 
aristocratically by stage coach, democrati- 
cally on foot, or respectably with a horse 
or ox-team. In most cases he traveled 
respectably, and in from thirty to sixty 
days accomplished the seven hundred 
miles. It made him realize how the 
railway condenses life ; for the locomotive 
would have annihilated the distance in 
thirty hours. But he was thankful to 
reach his goal; for the road by which he 
came had been passed over successively 
by Oregon pioneers, soldiers, Mormons, 
and California emigrants ; and was dot- 
ted with graves thicker than mile-stones. 
Yet he found a novel and pleasant ex- 
perience. He had felt the wild pleasure 
of buffalo-hunting among the largest 
herds and grandest pastures in the world ; 
had shaken a rattlesnake from his blan- 
ket at night; had smiled to hear every 
lady on the road apologize for her un- 
couth appearance, and had learned the 
occult mysteries of cooking his own 
breakfast. He had fished in the Platte, 
philosophized among the prairie-dogs, 
hobnobbed with the Indians ; — tent 
blown down and his clothing drenched 
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by a midnight storm; and hungered 
and thirsted daily for the newspaper of 
civilization. After many monotonous 
days upon the naked prairie and the 
dreary desert, the resinous odor of the 
pines rose like sweet incense to his nos- 
trils; and the Mecca of his pilgrimage— 
the Mother Mountains, as the old Span- 
jiards called them—loomed up grandly 
before his charmed and astonished eyes. 
He passed through Denver City (of which 
something hereafter), crossed the Platte 
and Clear Creek; ¢limbed the abrupt 
mountain wall, over roads like the roof 
of a house, and reached what was then 
known as the Pike’s Peak gold-diggings, 
though seventy miles from the great 
mountain whose name they bore. 
Meanwhile, the first extravagant re- 
ports proved to be based on anticipation, 
not experience. The prospectors had 
found “ the. color”—not paying placers, 
but infinif€simal quantities of shining 


SCENE IN THE GREGORY GOLD DIGGINGS, MAY, 1859. 











dust, and nothing more. Of the few 
men engaged in mining, not half a dozen 
were realizing one dollar perday. But, 
on the sixth of May, 1859, John H. 
Gregory—an old Georgia miner—struck 
rich deposits of gold in the heart of the 
mountains, upon the head-waters of Clear 
Creek; and from that discovery dates 
the history of Colorado, as an ascertained 
gold region. 

Just one month later, in company with 
Horace Greeley, I first saw the pioneers 
hard at work in the hot ravines, at 
gulch or placer mining. 

The dirt is shoveled into a long 
wooden trough, or sluice, and stirred 
with hoes, while a stream of water 
pours through it, washing it away, and 
leaving the heavy gold-dust to sink to 
the bottom. When the gold is imbedded 
in quartz, and can only be obtained 
through crushing the rock to powder by 
machinery, the operation is called quartz- 
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mining. As yet, however, there were 
no quartz-mills within a thousand miles 
of Colorado. 

The new mines were a busy scene. 
Some fifty log cabins had been erected ; 
tents and “camps,” covered with pine 
boards were very numerous; hundreds 
of workmen were busy at the sluices ; 
lumber was sawn out by hand, and the 
mountains rung with the sounds of ax, 
hammer, saw, pick and spade. 

In the evening the valley was lighted 
with scores of camp-fires, casting the 
shadows of the tall pines and firs in 
every direction, and throwing a lurid 
glare upon the swarthy faces of the 
miners. Some were cooking in the open 
air, some taking their evening meal, upon 
tables of pine bark, and others sitting 
upon logs or reclining upon the ground, 
smoking and talking. From one camp 
issued the lively notes of a violin; and 
from another “ Home, sweet home ” float- 
ed forth upon the evening air, in a low, 
plaintive voice, which told that the heart 
of the singer was with dear ones far away. 

A walk through the diggings on Sun- 
day morning, revealed nearly all the 
miners disguised in clean clothing. Some 
were reading and writing letters, some 
ministering to the sick, and some enact- 
ing the part of every-man-his-own-wash- 
er-woman—scrubbing away at the tub 
like so many laundresses. Several hun- 
dred men, in the open air, were attend- 
ing public religious worship—the first, 
perhaps, ever held in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. They were roughly clad, display- 
ing weapons at their belts, and repre- 
sented every section of the Union, and 
almost every nation of the earth. They 
sat upon logs and stumps, a remarkably 
attentive congregation—while the clergy- 
man, upon a rude log platform, was 
preaching from the text: “ Behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy.” 
It was an impressive spectacle, that mot- 
ley gathering of gold-seekers among the 
mountains, a thousand miles from home 
and civilization, to hear the “ good tid- 
ings” which are forever old and yet for- 
ever new. 

After spending a few days in the 
mines, we returned (forty miles) to the 





valley, where a young city was springing 
up. Making governments and building 
towns are the natural empluyments of 
the migratory Yankee. He takes to them 
as instinctively as a young duck to water. 
Congregate a hundred Americans any 
where beyond the settlements, and they 


immediately lay out a city, frame a State’ 


Constitution, and apply for admission 
into the Union, while twenty-five of them 
become candidates for the United States 
Senate. True to this instinct, the peo- 
ple of this unfledged community were 
already making a State constitution, and 
months before, they had laid out Denver 
City. 

It was a most forlorn and desolate- 
looking metropolis. Of the two or three 
hundred rough log cabins which com- 
posed it, more than half were unfinished 
and tenantless. There was not a single 
frame building, nor half a dozen glass 
windows in the town. If my memory 
is faithful, there were just five women in 
the whole gold region ; and the appear- 
ance of a bonnet in the street was the 
signal for the entire population to rush 
to the cabin doors and gaze upon its 
wearer as at any other natural curiosity. 
The men who gathered about our coach 
on its arrival, were attired in slouched 
hats, tattered woolen shirts, pantaloons 
of buckskin, and Indian moccasins; and 
had knives and revolvers suspended from 
their belts. 

Of course we took lodgings at the 
first-class hotel—an enormous wooden 
structure with walls of logs, a floor of 
mother earth, and windows and roof of 
cotton cloth. True to the national in- 
stinct, the habitués of its great drinking 
and gambling saloon, which occupied 
nearly the whole building, demanded a 
speech. On one side the tipplers at the 
bar silently sipped their grog; on the 
other, the gamblers respectfully suspend- 
ed the shuffling of cards and the count- 
ing of money from their huge piles of 
gold and silver coin, while Mr. Greeley, 
standing between them, made a strong 
anti-drinking and anti-gambling speech, 
which was received with perfect good 
humor. The hotel proved upfavorable 
to literary pursuits. So, @@@ording ta 
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the custom of the country, we “jumped 
a cabin ”—4. ¢., selected the best empty 
one we could find, moved in our effects 
and took possession. 


“Imagination fondly stoops to trace, 
The parlor splendors of that festive place.” 


It was twelve feet square, of hewn 
pine logs, new and smooth, the cracks 
within chinked with wood, and outside 
plastered with mud. A great fireplace 
of adobe (sun-dried brick) occupied one 
corner. <A single chair of elders, fresh 
from the woods, with the bark still on, a 
little table of same material, and the 
rare luxury of a mattress, resting upon 
slats, laid across from one log to another, 
constituted the furniture. The roof was 
of baked mud, upon a layer of split 
logs and grass; the floor of hard, smooth 
earth. No window invited adventurous 
burglars; and the solitary door, which 
swung upon wooden hinges, opened to 
the touch of no key but a pen-knife. We 
extemporized a shelf, from which a few 
books looked down with a bewildered 
air, carpeted the ground with coffee-sacks, 
and did we not take our ease in our 
inn ? 

A few days later, the owner of the 
cabin came down from the mines, and 
looked in upon us quite unexpectedly ; 
but observing that the nine points of the 
law were in our favor, he apologized 


“* HOME, SWEET HOME.” 








humbly for his intrusion (most obsequious 
and marvelous of landlords), begged us 
to make ourselves entirely at home, and 
then withdrew, to jump the best vacant 
cabin he could find, until the departure 
of his non-paying tenants. We design 
exhibiting him at the Paris Exhibition, 
as the politest gentleman in the known 
world ! 

A thousand Arapahoe Indians were 
encamped in the heart of thetown. The 
Noble Savage is long ago extinct, if he 
ever existed outside of Cooper’s novels. 
The Indian is organically treacherous, 
cowardly, filthy and cruel. But one 
Arapahoe chief, known as the “ Little 
Raven,” was the nearest approximation I 
ever met to the Ideal Indian. He had 
a fine, manly form, and a humane, trust- 
worthy face. To spend an hour in our 
cabin was his custom always of an after- 
noon ; and, though his entire ignorance 
of English was only equaled by my utter 
innocence of Arapahoe, we held plea- 
sant communion together. Our conver- 
sations were carried on by signs and the 
very few words we had incommon. The 
tongue was weak, but the gesticulation 
was eloquent. 

Usually, by some means, we could 
make each other comprehend ; but twice 
or thrice we became, as the actors say, 
hopelessly “stuck.” Then my visitor 
sent for one “Left Hand,” a linguist; 
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for as Day and Martin, the great black- 
ing manufacturers, “kept a poet,” so 
the chief of the Arapahoes maintained 
an interpreter. Left Hand spoke Eng- 
lish fluently, having acquired it from the 
traders in boyhood; and was soon able 
to extricate us from our conversational 
quagmire. 

Let me report from memory one of 
our interviews : 

Little Raven enters my domicil, salutes 
me with a cordial grunt and a shake of the 
hand. I place him in the only chair the 
cabin affords, perching myself upon the 





= 


wonders of civilization have thrilled his 
simple heart, as fabulous tales of the 
wealth of the Western world thrilled the 
Spaniards of old. At last he folds the 
map and commences interrogating me on 
personal matters : 

“Who is my companion ?” nodding at 
Mr. Greeley, who, sprained by the over- 
turning of a coach, is an invalid upon 
our mattress. Ireply that he is a mighty 
chieftain, named the Gray Goose Quill, en- 
deavoring to explain that his realm is 
purely intellectual and spiritual, but giv- 
ing up in despair when the Raven inter- 
rupts me, to inquire how many horses 
he owns ! 











table; fill his long pipe with Virginia 
tobacco; light a cigar on my own ac- 
count, out of deference to Indian eti- 
quette; and then ensues a period of 
solemn and smoky silence. An occa- 
sional remark is ventured about the wea- 
ther, the Utes, the mines, etc. ; gradually 
we become communicative, and at last 
familiar. He studies one of my maps 
with great. curiosity and attention ; in- 
quires earnestly for the whereabouts, up- 
on it, of the home of the Great Father 
at Washington ; and asks other questions 
which show how vague stories of the 








1860.—EDITORIAL ROOM OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS, 


“ Where is my lodge?” Isignify that 
it is bythe great waters, many sleeps 
away; at which he gazes on me in won- 
der, slightly tinged with that incredulity 
which civilized persons sometimes mani- 
fest at the tales of travelers. ‘“ How 
many squaws and pappooses have I?” 
When I have replied with due humility, 
he exultantly assures me that he is the 
happy husband of seven squaws, and the 
proud parent of ten pappooses! The 
comparison is odious ; he evidently feels 
his social superiority. 

“How many horses have I?” Sor- 
rowfully I admit that I can lay claim to 
no solitary piece of horseflesh The 
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1860.—BLAKE STREET, DENVER. 


Raven points triumphantly to his thirty 
sleek ponies grazing on the neighboring 
sward. As one’s wealth and position in 
Arapahoe eyes depend solely on the num- 
ber of his wives and horses, I feel that 
the Raven is becoming directly personal, 
and inferentially abusive. SoI place him 
in the witness-box, and become question- 
er myself. 
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1860.—SAINT CHARLES STREET. 


rai fi 


“How many revolvers has he?”- He 
shrugs his: shoulders,:and describes the 
number by @ puntomimic cipher. T 
produce Colt’s new patent, which he ex- 
amines with great curiosity atid admira- 
tion; handles cautiously as if it were an 
infernal machine; and shows a childish 
satisfaction, not unmingled with terror, as 
I discharge the five barrels in rapid 
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succession. “ How much,” he ventures to 
ask, “ did it cost?” I mention analmost 
fabulous sum, and his respect for me is 
visibly augmented. Even the Indian, 
you perceive, is moved by the almighty 
dollar—or, rather, by the almighty half- 
dollar, for that is the only denomination 
of specie in which he will receive pay- 
ments. 

I follow up my advantage: “ How 
many locomotives has he?” A mourn- 
ful shake of the head is his only re- 
sponse ; and while I convey to him such 
crude ideas as I may of the fiery, untir- 
ing monster, which will carry me further 
in one sleep (day) than his fleetest horse 
can bear him in ten, he manifests intense 
interest ; and signifies that he has heard 
of the prodigy before, but never saw 
him. The impression left upon his mind, 
that I am the personal and individual 
owner of several of these monsters, I am 
careful not to dissipate; and thereafter 
he treats me with the profound deference 
due a “ big Injun,” and a fit associate of 
the Arapahoe king! And so, the topics 
of the day exhausted, with another cor- 
dial hand-shaking, he takes his depart- 
ure. Alas for Little Raven! Immor- 
tality did not hedge the king. A year 
later he was killed in battle with the 
Utes. 

In 1860, I again spent the summer at 
Denver. It was fast assuming the fea- 
tures of civilization, boasting daily mails 
and expresses, the approach of the tele- 
graph, fine brick blocks, and three daily 
newspapers. There was the conflict which 
seems inevitable in all new countries, be- 
tween the desperadoes and the quiet, in- 
dustrious citizens. No civil laws were 
yet in force; robberies and homicides 
were frequent; and about once a month, 
the people organized a vigilance com- 
mittee, and after a fair trial, either hung 
or banished the leading criminals—a des- 
perate remedy for a desperate disease. 
But, they never punished an innocent 
man, and succeeded in rendering life and 
property reasonably secure. By opposing 
the party of the desperadoes, the “ Rocky 
Mountain Daily News ” had incurred their 
intense hostility, and subjected its conduct- 
ors to several murderous attacks. Its 








editors never went out without converting 
themselves into walking arsenals, and their 
“ Sanctum” was always prepared to un- 
dergo a siege; the compositors worked 
at their cases with shot-guns standing be- 
side them; and rifles and revolvers were 
used for paper-weights on the editorial 
table. 

The streets were a busy scene, pre- 
senting every possible style of architec- 
ture, and crowded with busy men in all 
costumes, from broadcloths to breech- 
cloths. 

Like all new towns, Denver was a city 
of magnificent expectations. Two or 
three thousand acres having been laid 
out in streets, corner lots were offered for 
sale, in localities as lonely and desolate 
as any other part of the Great American 
Desert. 

The mountains, at the nearest point, 
ten miles from Denver, afford a view un- 
equaled upon our continent. It is most 
striking at evening. Then, beyond the 
city, the shining river and the green prai- 
rie, rise the grand peaks : 

** All ablaze 
In the last flash of sunset.” 


Seventy miles to the south, Pike's 
Peak, like some old castle, “ majestic 
though in ruin,” lies dim and soft against 
the sky. Forty miles to the north stands 
Long’s Peak, distinct, rugged and cor- 
rugated—its feet wreathed in pine, and 
its head crested with snow. A dark, ir- 
regular, variegated wall sweeps grandly 
between them, at the verge of the sensible 
horizon, and beyond, on either side, 
merges into the dreamy, debatable ground, 
between earth and heaven. 

It reveals every hue, from the dark, 
rich green of the nearest hills, to the un- 
sullied white of the Snowy Range—every 
form, from the long, flat summit of Table 
Mountain to that perfect cone, waiting to 
impale the dying sun. Gaze on it daily 
for months, and you shall never look 
twice upon the same loveliness ; but find 
it an endless variety—a perpetual intoxi- 
cation of delight. Here, at the door of 
our rude cabin has Nature painted for us 
such a picture as never greeted the eye 
of monarch in his palace. Last night, 
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that furthest mountain was arrayed in 
fiery, dazzling glory, too terrible to look 
upon. Now it is clothed in a pale, un- 
earthly light, and you feel that it belongs 
to another world. Viewit again. Does 
it seem that you could ever reach it by 
mortal means, or ever clothed in mortal 
body? No; you can only think of the 
Celestial City as it burst upon the vision 
of the pilgrim Christian, or the Sabbath 
evening pictures of heaven opening to 
earth, which you received in childhood, 
upon your mother’s knee. 

Some sixty miles south of Denver, on 
the road to Pike’s Peak, is a remarkable 
region of natural monuments of stone, 
which assume various fantastic forms. 
Upright shafts of rock are standing, over 
a tract twenty miles in length. Some 
crowning the summits of hills, look like 
immense castles built with perfect sym- 
metry by human hands. But most have 
the size and shape of grave-stones and 
monuments, and thickly stud the ground 
for hundreds of acres. Standing in the 
midst of pine groves, they give the pre- 
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SCENE IN THE GARDEN OF THE GODS. 


cise effect of a well-shaded cemetery 
filled with memorials of the dead. Near 
Colorado City they culminate in an im- 
mense gateway of solid rock, known as 
the entrance to the Garden of the Gods. 

“ Colorado,” signifying red, was prob- 
ably applied to the river from which the 
Territory is named, on account of the 
reddish earth which the Spanish explorers 
found along its banks. Several early at- 
tempts were made to organize the new 
Territory, under the successive names of 
Jefferson, Idaho (Shining Mountains) and 
Tahosa (Dwellers among the Mountain- 
tops). But the people did not accept 
them, and until Congress haf baptized 
the region as Colorado, it was universally 
known as “ Pike’s Peak”—one of those 
happy alliterations which stick like burs 
in the public usage. The mountain is 
well worthy to name a noble State. 
Though not the highest, it is probably 
the grandest of the whole Rocky Moun- 
tain range. 

In August, 1860, I climbed it with a 
party of five. Our starting-point, at the 
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base, was higher above sea-level than the 
summit of Mount Washington. We were 
each provided with a stout cane, and a 
tin drinking-cup. The two ladies of 
the company wore the Bloomer costume 
and broad-brimmed hats, while the un- 
happy trio of men bent under their heavy 
packs of provisions and blankets. My 
own weighed twenty-seven pounds; and 
I thought it, twenty-seven hundred before 
my journey was ended. 

Our route was along the gorge or val- 
ley of a mountain-brook, whose precipi- 
tous rocks are utterly impassable for 
horse or mule. It abounds in gems of 
beauty—“ pocket editions of poetry in 
velvet and gold.” One of them would 
cause the heart of an artist to sing for 
joy. Thestream, first appearing in view 
under a natural stone bridge above us, 
comes leaping down in a cascade of 
snow-white foam, torn into sparkling 
braids and fringes by the jutiing rocks, 
and is then lost among the huge bowld- 
ers at our feet. An irregular mass of 
granite rises upon one side more than a 
hundred feet; and on either bank, the 
singing waters are shaded by the tall 
pines and the blue-tipped firs. Between 
and beyond their dark branches, a gray, 
cone-shaped hill, bare of tree and shrub, 
rises in the background, against a won- 
derfally blue and pellucid sky. 

A violent shower soon recalled us to 
the practical. Allthe afternoon we sunk 
knee deep into the steep, gravelly hill, 
clutching desperately at friendly bushes, 
to keep from falling backward, and climb- 
ed sometimes upon hands and knees, 
over wet, slippery rocks. At four 
o’clock, cold, footsore and weary, we en- 
camped; and supper was prepared and 
eaten before a glorious fire of tree-trunks. 
Then, for two or three hours, the deep 
woods resounded with laughter and song. 
But long before midnight we all slept, 
lulled by the whispering pine and the 
murmuring brook, and watched over by 
the mute and loving stars. 

The second day’s journey was through 
an almost boundless waste of rocks piled 
on rocks. A cold, violent rain set in, 
and at noon, drenched and shivering, we 
encamped under a shelving, rock, and 








with difficulty kindled a fire. The storm 
continued without cessation for twenty 
hours; and our rocky roof, unfortunate- 
ly sloping the wrong way, showered the 
water down upon us in melancholy pro- 
fusion. In the evening, with many dis- 
mal jests about our dreary situation, 
we huddled under the rock, and one by 
one dropped asleep. My own latest re- 
collection of that Procrustean bed extends 
to eleven o’clock, when I was wooing 
the drowsy god, with my feet in a mud 
puddle, a sharp rock piercing my ribs, 
and a stream of water pouring down my 
back. At midnight, my friends all arose 
—for the air had grown very chill—and 
sought our great log fire. Wrapping 
myself again in a wet blanket, and creep- 
ing as far as possible under the rock, I 
soon slept soundly. At daylight, when 
I awoke, they were still out in the driv- 
ing rain, sitting before the fire in gloomy 
contemplation, like Marius amid the 
ruins. 

The third day the storm ceased. After 
five hours’ climbing among slippery 
rocks, we dined luxuriously in a rasp- 
berry patch, as our provisions were al- 
most exhausted. Night brought another 
storm of rain and hail; and when we 
camped, the wild eyes and flushed faces 
of the ladies excited serious apprelhen- 
sions of fever and delirium. 

On the fourth morning the ice was 
lying thick about our camp. At five 
o'clock we continued the march, and in 
ten minutes, abruptly left the dense 
forest behind, and stood upon the bare 
mountain-side with no green thing about 
us except beds of velvet grass among the 
rocks. The summit seemed very near; 
but we toiled on and on for hours, up the 
sharp ascent. The thin air made it im- 
possible to go more than a hundred fect 
without pausing for breath; but in the 
grand scenery we forgot our fatigue and 
remembered our wearinessno more. The 
sky assumed a deeper and richer blue; 
and the fields of snow and ice began 
perceptibly to enlarge. Even here, the 
flowers bloomed, and hundreds of tulip- 
shaped blossoms, of faint yellow mingled 
with purple, opened their meek eyes be- 
side the freshly-fallen snow! It was 
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worth all our toil to see the cheek of 
June, with its purple flush, nestle among 
the silver locks of December. 

It became difficult to avoid falling 
asleep during our brief pauses, but we 
pressed steadily on. At last, just before 
noon, passing two banks of snow which 
have lain unmelted for years, perhaps for 
centuries, we stood on the highest point 
of Pike’s Peak, thirteen thousand four 
hundred feet above sea-level. The ladies 
of our party—one a native of Boston, 
the other of Derry, N. H.—were the first 
of their sex who ever set foot upon the 
summit. 

The view was indescribably grand and 
impressive. Eastward, for a hundred 
miles, our eyes wandered over the dim, 
dreamy prairies, spotted by the dark 
shadows of the clouds, and the deeper 
green of the pineries, intersected by the 
faint, gray lines of the roads, and eme- 
rald threads of timber along the streams, 
and banded, on the far horizon, with a 
girdle of gold. To the north, we could 
trace the Platte for seventy miles, while 
far to the south, swept the green timbers 
of the Arkansas, and then rose the Span- 
ish Peaks of New Mexico, a hundred 
miles away. Eight or ten miles distant, 
two little gem-like lakes nestled among 
the rugged mountains, revealing even the 
shadows of the rocks and pines in their 
transparent waters. Far beyond, a group 
of tiny lakelets glittered and sparkled 
like a cluster of stars. 

To the west, the South Park, and other 
ampitheaters of rich floral beauty— 
gardens amid the utter desolation of the 
mountains—were spread thousands of 
feet below us; and beyond, peak after 
peak, until the pure, white wall of the 
Snowy Range rose to the infinite blue of 
the sky. The north, south and west was 
one vast wilderness of mountains, of di- 
verse forms and mingling colors, with 
clouds of fleecy white sailing airily 
among their scarred and wrinkled sum- 
mits. We looked upon four Territories 
of the Union—Kansas, Nebraska, Utah 
and New Mexico; and viewed regions 
watered by four of the great rivers of 
the continent—the Platte, Arkansas, Rio 
Grande and Colorado—tributaries, re- 








spectively, of the Missouri, the Mississippi, 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. - 

Upon the north side, a colossal plow- 
share seems to have been driven fiercely 
down from the summit. to the. base, its 
gaping furrow visible seventy miles away, 
and deep enough in itself to bury a 
mountain of considerable pretension. 
Such enormous chasms must the armies 
of the Almighty have left in Heaven, 
when, as told in the royal verse of Mil- 
ton, to overwhelm Lucifer and his com- 
panions, 

‘From their foundations loos’ning to and fro, 
They plucked the seated hills with all their 
load, 
Rocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands.” 

After spending two hours upon the 
summit, we reluctantly commenced the 
descent, for living without eating was 
rapidly becoming an interesting experi- 
ment. The stars were out when we 
camped, kindled a fire, and went to bed, 
or rather to blanket. 

The fifth morning, sore and weary in 
every joint, we devoured our last provi- 
sions—a morsel of meat and a table- 
spoonful of crumbs apiece; but ample 
cups of tea, the best stimulant in the 
world, measurably revived us. After 
journeying five or six hours, we began 
to experience, not the gnawings of hun- 
ger, but that irresistible faintness which 
the Irishman so exactly described as “a 
sense of goneness.” Endeavors to think 
of other matters were fruitless; in vain 
we sought to 

“*Cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast.’’ 

Late in the afternoon we reached Col- 
orado City. My companions, with hag- 
gard cheeks, lack-luster eyes and worn 
faces, seemed but dim shadows—faint 
suggestions of their former selves. The 
ladies had each lost eight pounds, to an 
ounce, in less than five days! No last- 
ing inconvenience was experienced from 
the trip, except the most ravenous and 
uncompromising hunger, which con- 
tinued, at intervals, for the next two 
weeks, 

In the summer of 1865, with “ the 
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Colfax party,’ I had the pleasure of 
glancing once more at Colorado. On 
the way thither I encountered, many 
times, an old acquaintance, who still per- 
vades the plains, but does not venture as 
frequently as'of yore into the towns and 
diggings. The reader will readily re- 
cognize him from mention in Mr. Pope’s 
verse, Behold his portrait. 





LO, THE POOR INDIAN, 


James the First, whom the Duke 
of Sully wittily characterized as the 
wisest fool in Europe, used to say that 
old friends are agreeable and comfortable, 
like old shoes; but we found our old 
friend, the poor Indian, neither polite nor 
affectionate. Within a few days the say- 
ages had attacked several coaches, in one 
case killing and scalping all the passen- 
gers. A few months before, they had 
burned every house and barn along the 
road for three hundred miles, stolen the 
cattle and murdered about eighty per- 
sons. The ranches of this devastated 
region were now quite deserted by wo- 
men and children; a few soldiers were 
on duty at each mail-station, and four 
cavalrymen escorted our vehicle. 

The Indians ordinarily assault private 
trains rather than coaches, as their chief 
purpose is to obtain cattle, horses and 








mules. Sometimes, exasperated by thefts 
and murders (most Indian wars are ori- 
ginally traceable to outrages by reckless 
white men), they thirst for blood, and 
simultaneously attack ranches and settle- 
ments hundreds of miles apart. They 
seldom appear in the night, but usually 
pounce down upon dwellings or travel- 
ers, just before dusk or soon after dawn, 
with loud yells running off the stock, 
und perhaps applying the torch and 
scalping-knife. Their own agility and 
their fleet horses baffle soldiery ; and ex- 
peditions sent in pursuit are usually fruit- 
less. In Idaho, last November, a party 
dashed into a United States fort, and 
took away the Government horses in 
the very faces of the soldiers. Ambus- 
cades and sudden attacks are their only 
modes of warfare; a hundred would not 
meet ten well-armed Americans in an 
open, fair, daylight encounter. The 
only exceptions I remember are the 
Idaho Snakes or Shoshonees, who some- 
times manifest great bravery. 

The cost of fighting them, and even 
of maintaining our military posts on the 
plains during peace times, is enormous. 
Last year, between April and October, 
the United States quartermaster, at Leav- 
enworth, sent westward thirty-three mil- 
lion pounds of freight, employing four- 
teen thousand mules and three thousand 
horses. This season he will use more 
than two thousand wagons. The expen- 
ditures of the Government for Indian 
wars during the last twenty years would 
have built and stocked a first-class double- 
track railway to the Pacific. 

We obtained glimpses of only one or 
two buffaloes; for these old denizens 
shrink from the great thoroughfares 
which have lately invaded their magni- 
ficent domain. Benton's theory, that 
they are geographers and roadmakers by 
instinct, seems well founded, for the best 
routes across the continent are along 
their old trails. Once they roamed the 
entire Pacific slope, and ranged from 
the Rocky Mountains to Lake Champlain. 
That stern policeman, Civilization, con- 
stantly cireumscribes their limits, bidding 
them “ Move on,” and hundreds of thou- 
sands are killed annually, often from 
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sheer wantonness and curiosity. Every 
emigrant desires to boast of shooting a 
buffalo, and their whitened skulls, perfo- 
rated by bullets, make every road a Gol- 
gotha. 

Even now, they abound on great 
{racts of the desert, away from the thor- 
oughfares, and are estimated to outnum- 
ber all the domestic cattle in the United 
States. Six years ago I traveled for two 
hundred miles among hills black with 
them in every direction, as far as the eye 
could reach. At a distance, they dot the 
sward like whortleberries in a New- 
England pasture. Our coach, one of the 
first on the plains, was often compelled 
to wait while great herds crossed the 
road directly before us, for in running 
they make the ground tremble, and 
terrify the most rheumatic horses and 
mules into dashing off with them, quite 
beyond the control of bit or spur. The 
antelope and the buffalo are antipodes; 
one is incarnate grace; the other clum- 
siness itself. The antelope gallops airily 
over the hills with an elasticity surpass- 
ing the fleetest race-horse ; but the buffalo, 
with huge head and enormous shagg 
neck, canters lumberingly along, as if he 
belonged to some other sphere. His 
tough forehead, flattening a bullet as a 
stone wall would do, and his strong 
neck, form a natural battering-ram, al- 
most justifying the belief that if a buf- 
falo had taken the piace of the traditional 
bull which attempted to butt a locomo- 
tive off the track, he would have met a 
happier fate than his brave but indiscreet 
taurine half-brother. A blow from the 
head of a calf two months old will pros- 
trate the strongest man ; and an enraged 
bull, with perfect horns, is devoutly to 
be avoided. A gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, riding in a desert valley, en- 
countered several thousand stampeding 
buffaloes; and his mule, with character- 
istic perversity, refused to budge an inch, 
but stood broadside to the approaching 
herd. Under the horns of the first buf- 
falo he dropped dead upon the spot, al- 
most without a single kick. His rider, 
stunned by the shock, fortunately fell 
Close beside the mule, and so escaped 
being trampled to death. In a few 








seconds, recovering his consciousness, he 
saw that several of the ponderous brutes 
had already leaped over him ; and draw- 
ing his revolver he fired six shots in rapid 
succession. The reports andsmoke broke 
the herd into two columns, and in a few 
minutes, with saddle and %ridle upon 
his shoulder, my friend was walking 
briskly toward the road, vowing that he 
would never, never, never ride a mule 
again. 

The antelope still abounds, the best 
living illustration of the poetry of mo- 
tion. Miles away, when his earth-color- 
ed body is quite indistinguishable, one 
sees his white tail fluttering in the breeze 
like a shred of linen—a perpetual flag 
of truce to human enemies. Rifles and 
shot-guns have made him shy and diffi- 
cult to approach. Old hunters are wont 
to stick a ramrod in the earth with a 
handkerchief flying from it, and then con- 
ceal themselves among the grass or sand- 
hills. The antelope, drawn by a curiosity 
fatal as mother Eve’s, circles nearer and 
nearer, until he falls by the cruel bullet. 
From a close view, his liquid eyes sug- 
gest infinite pathos and more than hu- 
man tenderness. He is easily domesti- 
cated, and naturally tame. Once, on a 
lonely mountain trail, a few miles from 
the base of Pike’s Peak, a long herd, in 
single file, walked across-the path before 
me, within a stone’s throw. Some were 
beautifully spotted with white, and all 
exquisitely graceful. Sitting upon my 
horse and stopping for them to pass, I 
counted one hundred and twenty-seven. 
Antelope meat, tender and toothsome, 
though less sayory than the flesh of the 
black-tailed deer—the richest game upon 
our continent—is still in great demand 
through the Far West. In the early 
times of Colorado, it was found daily 
upon every table. 

But enough of these reminiscences, 
into which my leisurely pen; no longer 
driven by the clamorous demand of the 
daily press, wanders so easily. In these 
papers, prepared after my journey is end- 
ed, I essay to group more facts and ma- 
turer obseryations than a hurried daily 
record allows. 

Last summer we found Denver a city of 
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four thousand people, with banks, schools, 
daily newspapers, daily mails, the Atlantic 
and Pacifse telegraph, public and private 
buildings which would do credit to any 
eastern city—in short, with all the ap- 
pliances of an old civilization, among 
the quickened intelligence, the enlarged 
ideas and warm hearts of the frontier. 
And all this in six years! 

Themistocles, at a feast, invited to 
play upon some musical instrument, re- 
plied: “I can not fiddle; but I know 
how to make a small town a great city.” 
If this be genius, America must be its 
native heath, when not only small towns, 
but lonely deserts like this spring into 
great cities with the growth of Jonah’s 
gourd. How it would have surprised the 
old explorers could their prophetic souls 
have looked forward to this! The youth 
of a community, like that of a human 
being, has its sharp trials; and Denver 
has not been exempt. For three months 


at a time, hostile Indians have cut off all 
communication with the east; and once, 
at midnight, without warning, a freshet 
converted the dry bed of Cherry Creek 
into a deluge, sweeping away many 





buildings, and drowning several persons. 
In a little more than two years, the Pa- 
cific Railroad will tap Denver, and we 
found it full of promise as a great city 
of the future. 

But the most noticeable change was 
in the mountains. In the vicinity of the 
original Gregory Diggings, now known 
as Black Hawk and Central City, is a 
population of ten thousand, with most 
substantial improvements, heavy machi- 
nery, large trading-houses, theaters, news- 
papers, churches, and stage and telegraph- 
ic communication with the outside world. 

Quartz mills, containing in the ag- 
gregate two thousand stamps, have been 
erected in the Territory. Hitherto, dif- 
ficulties have been experienced in sepa- 
rating the gold from the pyrites of iron 
with which it is found associated; but 
several processes for obviating this 
trouble are now nearly if not quite de- 
monstrated successes. 

Colorado, the child of yesterday, is 
destined to add a vast amount of the pre- 
cious metals to the treasures of the world, 
and soon to become a rich, prosperous 
and loyal State in the American Union. 
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EXAMINING THE LETTER. 


THE DEAD LETTER. 


PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LETTER. 


HE reader can now understand why 

it was that I turned cold with ex- 
citement as I sat there in the, dead-letter 
office, holding the time-stained epistle in 
my hand. Every word burned itself into 
my brain. Obscure es it was—non-com- 
mittai—directed to an unknown person 
of a neighboring village—I yet felt asswr- 
ed that those vague hints had reference 
to the sinful tragedy which had occurred 
October 17th, 1857. Here was placed 
in my hands—at last!—a clue to that 
mystery which I had once sworn. to un- 
ravel. Yet, how slender was the clue, 
which might, after all, lead me into still 
profounder labyrinths of doubt and per- 
plexity! As I pondered, it seemed to 
break and vanish in my fingers. Yet, I 
felt, in spite of this, an inward sense that 
I held the key which was surely to unlock the 
Vou. I.—22. 





auful secret. I can never rightly express 
the feelings which, for the first few mo- 
ments, overpowered me. My body was 
icy cold, but my soul stung and stirred 
me as with fire, and seemed to rise on 
‘budding wings’ of flame with the convic- 
tion of a speedy triumph which was to 
come after long suffering. I arose, clutcl- 
ed my hat, and went forth from the De- 
partment, to return to it no more, for the 
present. Half the night I sat in my 
room, at my boarding-place, looking at 
that letter, on the table before me. 

Before I proceed further with its his- 
tory, I will give, in a few words, the 
brief, monotonous record of my life, since 
I was driven—driven is the word you 
must use, Richard, haughty and sensitive 
though you‘may be—from the friendship 
and presence of the Argylls, and from 
my prospects of a “Jdhg-cherished set- 
tlement in life. I made "the visit to my 
mother. She was shocked at the change 
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in me, and grieved that I withheld my 
confidence from her. But, I did not feel 
in a confiding mood. The gentleness of 
my nature had been hardened; I was 
bitter, sneering, skeptical; not from my 
own mother would I accept the sympathy 
which my chilled heart seemed no longer 
to crave. Only one thing saved me from 
utter loathing of humanity, and that was 
the memory of Mary’s face, as she had 
sought me at parting. In those sweet 
eyes were trust and love; the tears which 
streamed down and fell upon her bosom, 
the quiver of the lip, the sobs and fond 
words, attested to the sorrow with which 
she had beheld my banishment.. 

Of course my mother was surprised to 
hear that I had left Blankville, with no 
intention of returning to it; that the long- 
understood partnership was not to be 
entered into. But, she did not press me 
for explanations. She waited for me to tell 
her all, patiently ; ministering to my health 
and comfort, meanwhile, as a widowed 
mother will minister to an only son—with 
a tenderness only less than that of heaven, 
because it is yet, perforce, of earth. 

Before I had been at home a fortnight, 
the unnatural tension of my mind and 
nerves produced its sure result—a reac- 
tion took place, and I fell sick. It was 
in the softer mood which came over me, 
as I was convalescing from this illness, 
that I finally told my mother all the 
dreadful story of the influences which 
had broken up my connection with the 
Argylls. Her grief for me, her indigna- 
tion against my enemy or enemies, was 
what might have been expected. I could 
hardly restrain her from starting at once 
for Blankville, to stand before her old 
friend, the friend of my father, and accuse 
him, face to face, of the wrong he had 
done her boy. But, out of this I persuad- 
ed her. I asked her if she did not see 
that the wrong was irreparable? I could 
not forgive it. It did not admit of being 
talked about; let the cloud drop between 
them and us; our paths were henceforth 
apart. To this she finally yielded ; and, if 
there could have been any balm to my 
wounded pride and still more deeply 











wounded affections, I should have found 
it in the enhanced, touching, almost too- 
perfect tenderness with which my parent 
sought to make up to me that which I 
had lost. 

For a few weeks I abandoned myself 
to her healing attentions. Then I set my- 
self resolutely to find work both for hands 
and mind. My mother was not without 
influential friends. AsI have said, my 
fortunes were somewhat nipped by my 
father’s untimely death, but our family 
and associations were among the best. 
We had a relative in power at Washing- 
ton. To him I applied for a clerkship, 
and received, in answer, the situation I 
was filling, at the time when that dead- 
letter came so strangely into my hands. 

It may be thought improbable that I 
should abandon the profession for which 
I had studied with so much zeal. But, 
the very memory of that zeal, and of the 
hopes which had stimulated it, now gave 
me a dislike to the law. I required both 
change of scene and of pursuits. The 
blow dealt at my heart had stunned my 
ambition, also. To one of my tempera- 
ment, aspiration, acquisitiveness, all the 
minor passions and pursuits of life are 
but steps leading up the hillside, to the 
rose-crowned summit, where love sits 
smiling under the eye of heaven. And I, 
being, for the time at least, blasted pre- 
maturely, was no more myself, but was 
to myself like a stranger within my own 
sanctuary. I went into the dead-letter 
office, and commenced my routine of 
breaking seals and registering contents, as 
if I had been born for that business. I 
was a rapid worker, quiet, and well- 
thought of by my associates, who deemed 
me a little cold and skeptical, a trifle 
reserved, very steady for so young a fellow, 
and an efficient clerk who thoroughly 
earned my salary. That was all they 
knew of Richard Redfield. And in those 
days, I did not know much more about 
myself. The months had worn away, 
one after the other, with a dreary cold- 
ness, Inthe summer I struggled through 
the suffocating dust; in the winter I 
picked my way through the disgusting 
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mud, to and fro, from my lodgings to the 
office buildings; that was about all the 
change which the seasons brought to me, 
whom once the smell of spring violets 
filled with pungent delight, and the odor 
of June roses made happy as a God on 
Olympus. 

Half the night, I sat brooding over that 
brief revelation, so precious to me, yet so 
loathsome. The longer I pondered its 
words the less vivid grew my hope of 
making any triumphant use of it for the 
detection of the two guilty persons—the 
one who wrote it, and the one to whom 
it was addressed. I might lay the letter 
before Mr. Argyll, but he might not feel, 
as I did, that it had any connection with 
the murder, neither was there any thing 
to prove but that the missive might have 
been directed to me. Indeed, Mr. Argyll 
might well inquire how I could pretend 
that it should have reached me through 
the routine of the dead-letter department, 
after all this stretch of time—very nearly 
two years! 

This was a matter which puzzled me 
exceedingly. In the ordinary course of 
affairs, it would, if not claimed, have been 
forwarded to Washington three months 
after its reception at Peekskill, and have 
long ago been consigned to the waste-bas- 
ket and the flames. The hand of an over- 
ruling Providence seemed to be moving 
the men in this terrible game. At that 
hour I recognized it, and felt a solemn 
conviction that, sooner or later, the mur- 
derer would be checkmated. It was 
this assurance, more than any evidence 
contained in the letter, which gave me 
hope that it would eventually be'the in- 
strument of punishment to the guilty. I 
remembered the vow I had once made to 
my soul, never to rest in the peace of my 
own pursuits, until I had dragged the 
slayer of the innocent into the awful 
presence of Justice. That vow I had 
neglected to fulfill to the uttermost, partly 
because of the injury which had been 
done to my self-love, and also because 
the circumstances which had attached 
suspicion to me, in the eyes of those in- 
terested, had made it dangerous for me to 








move in a matter when all my motives 
were misconstrued. But now that Fate 
had interposed in this singular manner, in 
my behalf and in that of Truth, I took 
fresh courage. I was fully startled from 
my apathy. That night I wrote my resig- 
nation to the Department, gathered up my 
few effects again, and the next morning 
found me on the way to New York. 

My first purpose was to consult Mr. 
Burton. I had not seen him since that 
day when we parted in Blankville; I 
only knew, by accident, that he was still 
a resident of New York, having casually 
heard his name mentioned in connection 
with a case which had brought some de- 
tectives on to Washington only a few 
wecks previous. 

I had never forgiven or understood the 
part he had played in that last interview 
with the Argylls. I remembered the as- 
surance he had given me of friendship, 
but I did not believe that he had shown 
any friendship for me, in that consulta- 
tion with the relatives, or the results 
would not have been so disastrous to me. 
Nevertheless, I felt a confidence in him; 
he was the man for the emergency, and 
to him I would take the letter. I thought 
it quite probable, that in the multiplicity 
of new interests, the circumstances which 
had once brought us so much together 
had faded from his mind, and that I 
should have to reawaken his recollection 
of the details. 

On the morning after my arrival in 
New York, I consulted the directory, 
and finding that Mr. Burton still resided 
in Twenty-third street, I called at the 
house at the earliest admissible hour. 

While I was handing my card to the 
servant, his master came out of the library 
at the end of the hall, and hastening for- 
ward, shook me heartily by the hand. 
His joyous tones were better evidence of 
his pleasure at seeing me, than even bis 
words, which were cordial enough. 

“T heard your voice, Richard,” he said, ~ 
“and did not wait for you to be ushered 
in with the formalities. Welcome, my 
friend ;” his expression was as if he had 
said—‘ Welcome, my son.’ 
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He led me into the library, and, placing 
me in an arm-chair, sat down opposite me, 
looking at me with the well-remembered 
piercing shafts of those steel-blue eyes. 
After inquiring about my health, etc., he 
said, suddenly: 

“You have news.” 

“You are right, Mr. Burton—else I 

_should not have been here. I suppose 
you are aware that I have been a clerk in 
the dead-letter office for the last eighteen 
months.” 

“Twas aware of it. I never intended 
to let you slip out of the numbered rosary 
of my friends, and lose you so entirely as 
not even to know your whereabouts.” 

“ Day-before-yesterday this letter ar- 
rived at the office, and I chanced to be 
the clerk who opened it.” 

I handed him the missive. He ex- 
amined the envelope attentively, before 
unfolding the sheet within; and as he 
continued to hold it in his hand, and gaze 
at it, one of those wonderful changes 
passed over his countenance that I had 
remarked on some previous important oc- 
casions. His practiced intelligence seized 
upon the date, the post-office marks, the 
hasty direction, and made the contents of 
the letter his own, almost, before he read 
it. For some moments he pondered the 
outside, then drew forth the letter, perused 
it with one swift glance, and sat holding 
it, gazing at it, lost in thought, and 
evidently forgetful of my presence. A 
stern pallor settled gradually over his 
usually placid face; at last he looked up, 
and seeing me, recalled his surroundings 
to his recollection : 

“Tt is sad to be made to feel that such 
creatures live and flourish,” he said, almost 
despondingly ; “ but,” as his face bright- 
ened, “I can not say how glad I am to 
get hold of this. It partially explains 
some things which I have already found 
out. The chance which threw this docu- 
ment into your hands, was a marvelous 
one, Richard.” 

“ However simple the explanation may 
prove to be, I shall always regard it as 
Providential.” 

“ All things are Providential,” said my 





companion, “ none less, and none more 
so. Causes will have their effects. But 
now, as to the writer of this—I am glad 
I have a specimen of the villain’s hand- 
writing; it will enable me to know the 
writer when I see him.” 

“ How so, Mr. Burton ?” 

“Because I have a very good picture 
of him, now, in my mind’s eye. He is 
about thirty years of age, rather short 
and broad-shouldered, muscular; has 
dark complexion and black eyes; the 
third finger of his right hand has been 
injured, so as to contract the muscles and 
leave it useless. He has some education, 
which he has acquired by hard study 
since he grew up to be his own master. 
His childhood was passed in ignorance, 
in the midst of the worst associations; 
and his own nature is almost utterly de- 
praved. He is bad, from instinct, inheri- 
tance and bringing-up; and now, our 
blessed Redeemer, himself, would hardly 
find good enough in him, to promise a 
hope of ultimate salvation. It is curious 
that he should ever have seen fit to study, 
so as to acquire even the smattering of 
knowledge which he has. He must have 
been led into it by some powerful passion. 
If I could decide what that passion was, 
I might have a key to unlock the gate 
into some other matters.” 

I stared at the speaker in astonishment 
as he rapidly pronounced the above 
analysis of the personal appearance and 
character of the writer. 

“Do you know him ?” I asked. 

“T do not know his name, and I have 
never met him. All the acquaintance I 
have with him, I have made through the 
medium of his chirography. It is suffi- 
cient for me; Ican not mistake,”—then, 
observing my puzzled and incredulous 
look, he smiled, as he added: “ By the 
way, Richard, you are not aware of my 
accomplishment in the art of reading 
men and women from a specimen of their 
handwriting. It is one of my greatest 
aids in the profession to which I have 
devoted myself. The results 1 obtain, 
sometimes astonish my friends. But, I 
assure you, there is nothing marvelous 
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in them. Patient study and unwearied 
observation, with naturally quick percep- 
tions, are the only witchcraft I use. - With 
moderate natural abilities, I assert that 
any other person could equal me in this 
art (black art, some of my acquaintances 
regard it,) by giving the same time to it 
that a musician would to master an in- 
strument.” . 

“JT do not know about that, Mr. Bur- 
ton. I guess it would take a mind of the 
singular composition of your own, to 
make much out of an art with no rules 
and no foundations.” 

“Tt has its rules, for me. But as proof 
is better than argument, show me any 
letters or scraps of writing you may have 
about you. -I would like to satisfy you, 
before we proceed further, for I do not 
wish you to feel that you are working 
with a crack-brained individual, who is 
riding a hobby at your expense.” 

I emptied my inside coat-pocket of its 
contents, among which were several let- 
ters—one from my mother, a note from my 
uncle in Washington, an invitation from an 
old college-chum to attend his wedding in 
Boston, and two or three business epistles 
from casual acquaintances—one, I remem- 
ber, an entreaty from a young man, to 
get him something to do in that magnetic 
center of all unemployed particles— 
Washington. Of these, I revealed to him 
only the superscription and signature, 
with, perhaps, some unimportant sen- 
tence, which would, in no way, of itself, 
betray the characters or pursuits of the 
writers. I need not describe my sur- 
prise when, in each instance, he gave a 
careful and accurate description of the 
age, appearance, habits, profession and 
mental qualities of the person whose 
hand-writing he had examined. 

I could hardly credit my own senses ; 
there must be some ‘ hocus-pocus’ about it, 
as in the tricks which jugglers play with 
cards. But my respect for the earnest- 
ness of my companion’s pursuits, and the 
indubitable nature of his proof, did net 
allow me to doubt any length of time. I 
became a believer in Ais facts, and I give 
these facts to my readers, at the risk of 





seeing the plain, sensible nose of the ma- 
jority turned up with an expression of 
skepticism, mortifying to me. Mr. Bur- 
ton’s character is a real one, and the truth 
of his wonderful achievements will be- 
come history. 

The terrible interest of the subject 
which had brought us together did not 
permit us to spend much time in these 
interesting but irrelevant experiments. 
We discussed the past and present. Mr. 
Burton assured me that he had never, for 
a day, lost sight of the case—that his in- 
terest in it had deepened, rather than 
lessened ; that he had uot been idle during 
all this long period; but that he had 
already gathered up a fsct or two of some 
importance, and. had been on the point 
of sending for me, once or twice. He 
had refrained, waiting for some lights to 
culminate, and “ now, he was glad enough 
to get hold of that letter.” 

He informed me that Leesy Suilivan 
was living quietly in the city, subsisting 
@ostly upon donations from himself, she 
being too far gone with consumption to 
exert herself much with the needle. The 
child was with her, healthy and pretty. 

I made no inquiries after James Argyll, 
but he told me that the young man came 
frequently to the city; that, for a while, 
he had seemed dispirited, and gambled 
desperately, but that lately he was look- 
ing and behaving better. 

“Tt is my impression,” added he, “ that 
he is about to marry one of his cousins— 
probably the youngest. And as to his 
bad habits, I caused him to understand, 
indirectly, that if they were not reformed, 
he should be convicted of them, before 
his uncle. This I did (after I became 
convinced that he would marry one of 
the young ladies) out of compassion to 
the family.” 

My head drooped on my hand. It was 
long since I had any tidings of the Ar- 
gylls—death tould hardly have created 
a more barren space between us. Yet 
now that I heard the names of the girls 
mentioned, a flood of old emotions broke 
over me, beneath which I struggled, half- 
suffocated. Keen pain shot through my 
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heart at the idea of Mary, that innocent, 
most sweet and lovable girl, becoming 
the wife of a man like James. I felt as 
if it ought to be prevented, yet how could 
I interfere? Why should I wish to? I 
recalled the hour when she had flown 
to me—had said, “J believe in you, 
Richard, J love you!” and I knew that I 
had put a construction upon the tearful, 
passionate words of that last avowal, 
which was, after all, not warranted. I 
had feared that she did really love me, 
and that, in the last moment of sorrow 
and trouble, her feelings had betrayed 
themselves to her own comprehension— 
and I had felt a hope that it was not so. 
My own unanswered passion—my lonely, 
unmated life—had taught me sympathy ; 
and I was not so utterly selfish as to have 
my personal vanity tickled with the idea 
that this young creature loved me, who 
did not love her, except truly as a sister. 

Yet now, when hearing that James had 

turned from Eleanor to her, I felt a pang 
of pity—a wish that she might rathere 
have loved me than him whose cold, de- 

ceitful bosom could never be a safe shelter 

for a woman as affectionate as Mary. 

With this regret I felt a triumph that 

Eleanor had remained unassailable on 

the sublime and solitary hight of her 

sorrow. Jt was what I expected of her. 

I gloried in her constancy to the dead. 

I had loved her for this noble beauty of 

her nature, and should have been disap- 

pointed had the test found her wanting 

in any of the attributes with which my 

worship had invested her. She had done 

me a wrong too cruel for me to complain 

about; but I would rather, still, that she 

should wrong me than herself. 

Lastly, Mr. Burton assured me that he 
had tidings of the five-hundred-dollar 
bill which had been stolen from Mr. Ar- 
gyll’s desk. This was, indeed, important, 
and I showed by my looks how deeply 
I was absorbed in the particulars. That 
bill had come into the hands of Wells, 
Fargo & Co., about six months after the 
robbery, having been sold for specie to 
their agent in California, and forwarded 
to them along with the other sums which 














they were constantly receiving. At least, 
he had ‘taken it for granted that it was 
the same Dill, it being one of the two 
which left the city of New York the 
week of the robbery ; the other he had 
traced to St. Louis, and ascertained that 
no possible suspicious circumstances at- 
tached to it. 

Wells, Fargo & Co. had given him 
every assistance in their power to dis- 
cover who had sold that bill to the Cali- 
fornia branch of their house; but an 
answer had been returned from there 
that the person who disposed of it was a 
stranger, on his way to the mining regions, 
whom they had never seen before or 
since, and whose name they had not 
taken. The clerk who transacted the 
brief business with him, had no distinct 
recollection of him, except that he was 
rather a thick-set man, with an unpleasant 
expression—doubtless one of the ‘ hard- 
cases’ so frequent in the precincts of San 
Francisco. 

Of course, it was clear to us two, who 
sat in company with the dead-letter, that 
the five-hundred-dollar bill was a part of 
the sum referred to by the writer; that it 
had come out of Mr. Argyll’s desk, and that 
it was blood-money paid for a murder; 
and the receiver was this person who, in 
the letter, so explicitly declared his inten- 
tion of fleeing to California. We were 
much excited in the presence of these 
bold facts. In our enthusisam, then, it 
seemed easy to stretch a hand across the 
continent and lay it upon the guilty. We 
scarcely realized the long and wearisome 
pursuit to which we were doomed—the 
slight clue which we had to the identity 
of the individual whose deeds were yet 
so patent to us. 

At this revelation of conspiracy, my 
mind eagerly searched about for the ac- 
cessory, and again settled itself upon 
Miss Sullivan. It did seem to me that 
she had thrown a glamour over the 
usually clear sight of Mr. Burton; so that 
I resolved to keep a separate watch 
which should not be influenced by his 
decisions. 

While I was thinking of this, Mr. 
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Burton was walking about the floor. 
Suddenly he stopped before me, and look- 
ed into mine with those vivid eyes, so 
full of power, and said, as confidently as 
if a vision had revealed it to him : 

“T have now made out all the mean- 
ing of the letter. In the first place, it is 
written ‘by contraries’—that is, it means 
just the opposite of what it says. The 
contract was fulfilled. The price was ex- 
pected, the emigration decided upon. 
The bright day was a rainy night; the 
picture taken was a human life. And— 
don’t you see it, Richard ?—the old 
friend was the hiding-place of the instru- 
ment of death, after which the accom- 
plice is directed to look. That instru- 
ment is the broken tooth-pick. It was 
secreted in the pocket of the old friend. 
Now, who or what is this old friend? 
Richard, didn’t Leesy affirm she saw a 
man descending from the old oak tree at 
the right of the Argyll mansion, on the 
evening of the murder?” 

“She did.” 

“Then that is it. I want to know no 
more. The arms are the arms of that 
old oak. Unless it has been removed, 
which is not probable, since this letter 
was never received, the broken knife or 
dagger (of which I have the point which 
was taken from the wound), will be found 
in some hollow, on the left side, of that 
oak.” 

I gazed at him in astonishment; but 
he, unconscious of my wonder, sat down, 
with a relieved, almost happy, expres- 
sion. 


—_————_——— 


CHAPTER II. 
OUR VISITS. 

So engrossed were we by our plans, 
which we were laboring to get into 
shape, that we forgot the passing hours 
and the demands of appetite. It was 
long past the lunch-hour when a servant 
appeared to ask if he should not bring in 
the tray, having waited in vain for the 
usual summons. With its appearance 
Lenore came in, the same lovely, sylph- 
like little creature, but looking rather less 





fragile than when I saw her last. At 
the sight of me, her color went and came 
—one instant she hesitated, then ap- 
proached and gave me her hand, with a 
smile and kiss. Her father had already 
told of her having made two or three 
visits to the Argyll mansion within the 
time of my absence; and I attributed her 
blushes upon meeting me, to her frank 
heart accusing her of the disparaging 
thoughts she had entertained of me. 
The subtle influence of James had doubt- 
less, without any necessity for putting 
the idea into words, warned her against 
me as a bad man; but now, as she look- 
ed at me, she was sorry for what she had 
felt, and disposed to renew her old friend- 
ship. 

Before lunch was concluded Mr. Bur- 
ton fell into a reverie, which he ended by 
saying : 

“We must have the assistance of 
Lenore, if she can give us any.” 

I felt reluctant to see the child placed 
again in that unnatural trance; but other 
considerations were even weightier than 
our fears for the shock to her nervous 
system; and after she had chatted a 
while with us, and had sung for me, Mr. 
Burton subjected her to the experiment. 
It had been so long since he had exer- 
cised his power over her, that it required 
a greater effort than on the former occa- 
sion which I witnessed, to place her in 
the desired condition. He, however, 
finally succeeded perfectly. The dead- 
letter was placed in her hands, when we 
observed her shrink as if a serpent had 
glided over her lap; but she did not 
throw it down, as she seemed moved to 
do. 

“What do you see, Lenore ?” 

“Tt is too dark to see. A lamp shines 
across the walk, and I see a man drop- 
ping the letter inthe box. He is muffled 
up so that I can not tell about his face; 
he steals up and goes off again very 
quickly.” 

“ Follow him, Lenore.” 

“Tt is too dark, father. I am lost in 
the streets. Ob! now I have overtaken 
him again ; he walks so fast—he is short 
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and thick—he looks as if he were afraid 
of something. He will not pass the 
police-officer, but crosses the street, and 
keeps in the shadow. Now we are at 
the ferry—it is the Fulton Ferry—I know 
it well. Oh, dear! the water rises and 
the wind blows—it is getting morning, 
but it rains so—and the water is so wild 
I can not make my way on to the 
boat.” 

“Don’t be discouraged, my child. I 
would give much to have you follow him 
across the river, and tell me at what 
house he stops.” 

“The wind blows so,” continued Le- 
nore, pitifully; *‘ all is dark and uncer- 
tain. I have missed him—I do not know 
him from others.” 

“Try again, my darling. Look well 
at the letter.” 

“ All is dark and uncertain,” she re- 
peated, in a vague tone. 

“Tt is useless,” exclaimed Mr. Burton, 
in a burst of disappointment; “it has 
been too long since the letter was penned. 
The personality of the writer has depart- 
ed from it. Ifshe had only been able to 
pursue him to his haunts, our investiga- 
tions in that vicinity might have richly 
repaid us.” 

Finding it impossible to get any more 
information from the child, she was re- 
lieved from her trance, stimulated with a 
glass of cordial, and sent up to take a 
siesta before the hour for dinner. Scarce- 
ly had she left the library before I sprung 
to my feet, exclaiming : 

“ Good heavens, how easy !—and here I 
have never thought of it.” 

“What is easy ?” 

“To ascertain who is the John Owen 
who calls for these letters at Peekskill. 
Of course—why, what 4 fool I am !” 

“Tam afraid you will not find it so 
easy. People carrying on a correspond- 
ence for such a purpose, do not come 
forward openly for their letters—and this 
was a good while ago—and it is quite 
possible this may be the only missive 
ever sent, through the mail, to that ad- 
dress—and this, evidently, was never 
called for.” 








“ At least, it is worth inquiring into,” 
I added, less triumphantly. 

“ Of course it is. We wish, also, to as 
certain how the letter came dragging 
along to Washington two years, nearly, 
behind its time. I propose that we start 
for Peekskill by the early morning train.” 

To wait, even until morning, seemed too 
tardy for my mood. But as it was now 
four o’clock, and I had no right to ask 
the detective to resign his dinner and his 
evening comfort, I made no objection to 
the time. And, in truth, the time sped 
more swiftly then I expected; we had 
still so muck to discuss. Dinner came— 
and the hour of retiring followed—before 
we had matured our course of action. 
We were to go to Peekskill and learn all 
possible about John Owen. If we gained 
no important information there, we were 
to go on, in the evening, to Blankville; 
to enter, under cover of the darkness, the 
lawn of the Argyll house, and secure the 
broken knife or dagger, which, we believ- 
ed, we should find secreted in a certain 
oak upon the premises. This we wished 
to do without the knowledge of the 
fumily, for two reasons: the smaller one 
of which was, that I did not wish my 
visit to be known, and the larger, that we 
both were certain we could prosecute 
our plans more successfully if the friends 
knew nothing of our efforts. Then, if we 
still failed to discover the accomplice, 
we were to sail for California. 

The reader may see that we were set 
upon the accomplishment of our pur- 
poses by the willingness with which we 
gave time, money, and mind to our ob- 
ject. I had first proposed the visit to 
California, avowing my intention to make 
it, when Mr. Burton had surprised me by 
offering to be my companion. This was 
a sacrifice which I could not have asked 
or expected of him; but he would not al- 
low me to view it in that light, saying, 
with pleasant peremptoriness, that Le- 
nore needed a sea-voyage, and he had 
been thinking of taking one on her ac- 
count. He would make it a pleasure 
tour, as well as one of business, “and 
then,” with a laugh which would have 
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been satirical if it had not been so frank— 
“he was afraid my mission would not be 
so successful, if undertaken alone.” And 
1 had answered him that I realized my 
own inefficiency, as compared with his 
talent and experience—all I had to en- 
courage me was the devotion with which 
I undertook my work—to ‘hat, alone, I 
trusted to insure me some reward. But 
if he really were willing to go with me, 
I should feel almost elated. 

We were at Peekskill the next day in 
zood season. We found the same post- 
master in service who had been in the 
office at the time the dead-letter arrived 
there. When Mr. Burton—I lounging 
carelessly in the background—showed 
the envelope and inquired how it had 
occurred that it had been forwarded to 
the Department at this late hour, the 
official showed a little embarrassment, 
as inferring that he was about to be 
taken to task fora neglect of duty by 
some indignant individual. 

“T will tell you how it happened, Mr. 
Owen,” said he, “if you’re the person ad- 
dressed on that envelope. You never 
came for the letter, and before the expira- 
tion of the time required by law for for- 
warding it to Washington, it got slipped 
into a crack and was never discovered 
till about a fortnight ago. You see, our 
place, here, wasn’t just the thing for an 


- office ; it never did suit, and this month, 


I finally had new boxes and shelves put 
in, and the room fixed up. In tearing 
down the old fixings, several letters were 
discovered which had slipped into a 
crack between the shelf and wall. This 
was one of them. I thought, ‘ better late 
than never,’ though at first I had a 
mind to throw them into the stove. I 
hope, sir, the loss of the letter hasn’t 
put you to any very great inconveni- 
ence ?” 

“Tt was of some importance,” answered 
my companion, in a commonplace tone, 
“and I’m not sorry, even yet, to have re- 
covered it, as it settles a matter I had 
been in doubt about. My man must 
have been very negligent; I certainly 
sent him for the letter. Don’t you re- 








member a young man, a coachman, com- 
ing for my letters?” 

“He never came but twice, to my 
knowledge,” answered the postmaster, 
giving a glance of curiosity at the speak- 
er. “I wondered who it was they were 
for—not being any one that I knew—and 
I know mostly everybody in the dis- 
trict. Traveling through our town, per- 
haps ?” 

“Yes, I was a stranger, who merely 
passed two or three times through your 
village, stopping on business. My usual 
address is New York. That coachman 
was hired at the next village to drive me 
about the country a few days. I have 
nearly forgotten him. I would like to 
call him to an account for some of his 
conduct which was not satisfactory. 
Can you describe his personal appear- 
ance ?—though, I suppose, you could not 
have taken any particular notice of 
him.” 

“Tt was evening on both occasions of 
his calling. He was muffled up about 
the lower part of the face, and his cap 
pulled down. I couldn’t tell you a thing 
about him, indeed, except that he had 
black eyes. If I’m not mistaken, he had 
black or dark eyes. I think I remember 
of their looking at me very sharp through 
the window here. But it was evening, 
and I shouldn’t mind the circumstance 
at allif I had not wondered, at the time, 
who John Owen was. It’s likely the 
fellow was a rogue—he looked kind of 
slippery.” 

I, listening apart to the conversation, 
longed to ask if this muffled driver was 
small and slender, for I was thinking of 
awoman. While I was studying how to 
propose the question to Mr. Burton, he 
continued : 

“A smallish fellow, if I remember 
rightly? I really wish I had his name.” 

“Can’t say any thing more alout it,” 
was the reply of the postmaster. “I 
couldn’t answer if he were large or small, 
white or black, except as to his eyes, 
which were about all I saw of him. If 
you want to find out about him, why 
don’t you go to the livery-keeper who 
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furnished your team to you? Of course, 
his employer could tell you all you want 
to know.” 

“That would be the most sensible 
course,” answered the detective, with a 
laugh. “ But, my good friend, it is con- 
siderably out of my way to go to S——; 
and I must leave on the train up, in half 
an hour. After all, the matter is not of 
so much importance. I hada curiosity 
to learn what had kept the letter so long 
on its travels. Good-day, sir.” 

It never entered the official’s thoughts 
to inquire, how we came in possession of 
a document which had not been returned 
from the Bead-Letter Department — at 
least, not while we remained with him— 
though he may afterward have puzzled 
his brains over the affair. 

As we did not wish to arrive in Blank- 
ville until after dark, we had to leave the 
cars once again, and get off at a little in- 
termediate station, with half a dozen 
houses clustered about it; and here we 
whiled away, as we best could, several 
tedious hours, whose dreariness was only 
partially soothed by the influences of 
such a supper as could be obtained in the 
small public-house attached to the depot. 

As the sun drew toward setting and 
the night approached, a fierce restless- 
ness thrilled along my nerves. That peace 
—if the dullness and sluggishness of my 
chilied feelings could be called peace— 
into which I had forced myself for many 
months, was broken up. The mere fact 
of my nearness to the spot which had 
once been so dear to me, overpowered 
me with strong attractions; the force of 
habit and of memory was at work; and 
when, at twilight, the train stopped and 
took us up, my mind leaped on before the 
iron-horse, and was at the end of the lit- 
tle journey from the commencement. 
Upon arriving at Blankville, we descend- 
ed from the rear car and walked up to- 
ward the village without approaching the 
depot, as I was afraid the lamps might 
betray me to some former acquaintance. 
It was a mild evening, early in Septem- 
ber, and I had no excuse for muffling up; 
so I pulled my hat down over my eyes, 








quite sure that I should escape recogni- 
tion, in the dim moonlight, which, over- 
blown by light, thin clouds, transfused 
the western sky. We walked about, in 
quiet parts of the village, until ten 
o’clock ; and then, the moon having set, 
we approached the Argyll mansion, 
along the well-remembered street. I 
know not if my companion guessed my 
disturbance, as I passed the office and 
caine up in front of the lawn, black be- 
neath the starlight, with the shadows of 
its fine old trees. The past was not half 
so dead as I had got in the habit of be- 
lieving it—life is sweet and strong in the 
heart of youth, which will endure many 
blows before it will cease to beat with 
the tremulous thrill of hope and passion. 

A bright light was shining from the 
windows of the parlor and several of the 
other rooms, but the hall-door was 
closed, and every thing so quiet about the 
premises, that I did not believe I ran any 
risk in entering the gate and seeking out 
the monarch oak—a mighty tree, the 
pride of the lawn, which stood quite to 
one side from the central avenue which 
led up to the front portico, and only some 
thirty feet from the left corner of the 
mansion, which was, at times, almost 
touched by the reach of its outermost 
branches. We advanced together through 
the darkness, it being the understanding 
that, should any accident betray our 
visit, before its purpose was accomplish- 
ed, I was to retreat, while Mr. Burton 
would boldly approach and make the ex- 
cuse of a call upon Mr. Argyll. My 
familiarity with the premises and my 
superiority in the art of climbing, made 
the duty of ascending the tree devolve 
upon me. While my companion stood 
on guard beneath, I drew myself up, 
carefully making my way through the 
night, out along the ‘ second branch to the 
left, feeling for the hollow which I knew 
existed—for, in my more boyish days, I 
had left no possible point of the grand 
old tree unvisited. Not five minutes 
had elapsed since I began my search, be- 
fore my fingers, pressing into the rag- 
ged cavity of the slowly-decaying limb, 
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touched a cold object which I knew to 
be steel. My hand recoiled with an in- 
stinctive shudder, but returned immedi- 
ately to its duty, cautiously drawing forth 
a slender instrument of which I could not 
make out the precise character. Upon 
raising my head, after securing the ob- 
ject of our anxiety, my eyes fell upon a 
scene which held them fascinated for so 
long a time that the patience of my friend 
at the foot of the tree must have been 
sorely tried. 

The windows on the side of the parlor 
looking to the left were both open, the 
chandeliers lighted, and from my airy 
eyrie in the tree, I commanded a full 
view of the interior. For a time I saw 
but one person. Sitting by a center- 
table, directly under the flood of light 
from the chandelier, was one of the sis- 
ters, reading a book. At first—yes, for a 
full minute—I thought it was Eleanor! 
—Eleanor as she was, when the homage 
of my soul first went out toward her, like 
the exhalation of a flower to the sun— 
as young, as blooming and radiant as she 
was before the destroyer came—the dew 
upon the lip, the light on the brow, the 
glory of health, youth and joy upon every 
feature and in every flow of her garments, 
from the luster of her hair to the glimmer 
of her silken slipper. 

“Can it be?” I murmured. “ Is there 
such power of resuscitation in human 
Vitality as this ?” 

While I asked myself the question, I 
was undecided. I saw (and wondered 
how I could have been mistaken for an 
instant), that this beautiful woman was 
Mary, grown so like her older sister, dur- 
ing the months of my absence, as to be 
the almost counterpart of what Eleanor 
had been. When I left her she was a 
girl, half-child, half-woman, bright with 
the promise of rare sweetness; and now, 
in this brief summer-time of fifteen 
months—so rapid had the magic culmina- 
tion been—she had expanded into the 
perfection of all that is loveliest in her 
sex. A thoughtfulness, caused, proba- 
bly, by the misfortune which had befallen 
the house—a. shadow from the cloud 





which enwrapped her sister—toned down 
the frolic gayety which had once charac- 
terized her, and added the grace of senti- 
ment to her demeanor. I could not gaze 
upon the fair, meditative brow without 
perceiving that Mary had gained in depth 
of feeling as well as in womanly beauty. 
She wore a dress of some lustrous fabric, 
which gleamed slumberously in the yel- 
low light, like water shining about a lily; 
as she bent above her book, her hair clus- 
tered about her throat, softening its 
exquisite outlines; so near, so vivid, 
was the unconscious tableau-vivant, seen 
through the open frame of the window, 
that I imagined I heard her b¥eathe, and 
inhaled the fragrance lingering in her 
curls and handkerchief. 

While I gazed, another figure glided 
within range of my vision. Eleanor, as 
I beheld her in my dreams, colorless, 
robed in black, young still, beautiful 
still, but crowned, like a queen, with the 
majesty of her desolation, which kept her 
apart from sympathy, though not from 
adoration. Gliding behind her sister’s 
chair, she bent a moment to see what 
volume had such attractions, kissed the 
fair face turned instantly with a smile to 
hers, and passed away, going out into the 
hall. I had heard her low ‘ god@-night.’ 

Then, almost before she had vanished, 
came the third figure into the picture. 
James, approaching as if from some sofa 
where he had been lounging, took the 
book from Mary’s hand, which he held 
a little, saying something which brought 
blushes to her cheeks. Presently she 
withdrew her hand; but he caught it 
again, and kissed it, and I heard him 
say : 
“Oh! Mary, you are cruel with me— 
you know it.” 

Not until I heard him speak, did it 
rush upon me that I had no business to 
be there, spying and eavesdropping. I 
had looked at first, unconscious of the 
circumstances, like a wandering spirit 
lingering by the walls of Eden, gazing 
upon the beauty which is not within his 
sphere. No sooner did I realize my posi- 
tion than I began to descend from my 
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eyrie; but James had drawn his cousin 
from her chair, and the two approached 
the window, and stood there, their eyes 


fixed, apparently, upon that very point | 


in the giant oak where I crouched, sud- 
denly fear-blasted, with the square of 
light from the window illuminating the 
limb where I lay concealed. I had 
crawled from my first resting-place, and 
was about jumping to the ground, when 
their presence transfixed me, in the most 


dangerous possible predicament. I dared 
not move for fear of being discovered. I 
was paralyzed by a lightning conscious- 
ness that should I then and there be 
betrayed, I would be the victim of a 
singular combination of circumstantial 
evidence. Found lingering at night, like 
a thief, upon the premises of those I had 
injured ; stealthily seeking to remove the 
evidence of my guilt—the weapon with 
which the murder was committed, hidden 
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by me, at the time, in this tree, and 
now sought for in order to remove it from 
possible discovery—why, I tell you, read- 
er, had James Argyll sprung upon me 
there, seized the knife, accused me, noth- 
ing on earth would have saved me from 
condemnation. The probabilities are, 
that the case would have been so very 
conclusive, and the guilt so horribly ag- 
gravated, that the populace would have 
taken the matter in their own hands, and 
torn me to pieces, to show their love of 
justice. Even the testimony of Mr. Bur- 
ton would not have availed to turn the 
tide in my favor ; he would have been ac- 
cused of seeking to hide my sin, and his 
reputation would not have saved him 
from the ban of public opinion. A cold 
sweat broke over me as I thought of it. 
Not the fear of death, nor of the horror 
of the world—but dread of the judgment 
of the two sisters took possession of me. 
If this statement of my critical position, 
when the trembling of a bough might 
have convicted an innocent man, should 
make my reader more thoughtful in the 
matter of circumstantial evidence, I shall 
be repaid for the pangs which I then en- 
dured. 

The young couple stepped out upon 
the sward. I did not trouble myself 
about what. had become of Mr. Burton, 
for I knew that he Was in the shadow, 
and could retreat with safety ; he, doubt- 
less, felt more anxiety about me. 

“Draw your scarf up over your head, 
Mary,” said James, in that soft, pleasant 
voice of his, which made me burn with 
dislike as I heard it—“ the night is so 
warm, it will not harm you to be outa 
few moments. Do not deny me a little 
interval of happiness to-night.” 

As if drawn forward more by his subtle 
will than by her own wish, she took his 
arm, and they walked back and forth, 
twice or thrice, in the light of the win- 
dow, and paused directly under the limb 
of the tree, which seemed to me to shake 
with the throbbing of my heart. A 
beam of light fell athwart the face of 
James, so that I could see its expression, 
as he talked to the young creature on his 








arm—a handsome face, dark, glowing 
with passion and determination, but sinis- 
ter. I prayed, in my heart, for Mary to 
have eyes to read it as I read it. 

“Mary, you promised me an answer 
this week. Give it to me, to-night. You 
have said that you would be my wife— 
now, tell me how soon 1 may claim you. 
I do not believe-in long engagements; 
I want to make you mine, before any dis- 
aster comes between us.” 

“Did I promise you, James? I really 
did not know that you considered what 
I said in the light of a promise. Indeed, 
I am so young, and we have always been 
such friends—cousins, you know—that I 
hardly understand my own feelings. I 
do wish you would not overpersuade me ; 
we might both be sorry. I never believed 
in the marriage of cousins; so I do not 
think you ought to feel hurt, cousin 
James.” 

He interrupted the tremulous voice 
with one a little sharper than his first 
persuasive tone: 

“Tam surprised that you do not feel 
that I regard you as already betrothed to 
me. I did not think you were a coquette, 
Mary. And, as for cousinship, I have 
already told you what I think of it, I 
know the secret of your reluctance—shall 
I betray it to you ?” 

She was silent. 

“Your heart is still set on that scoun- 
drel. One might suppose that dread and 
loathing would be the: only sentiment 
you could entertain toward a traitor 
and—I will not speak the word, Mary. 
You took up swords in his defense, and 
persisted in accusing us of wronging 
him, against the judgment of your own 
father and friends. I suspected then, by 
the warmth of your avowed friendship 
for him, that he had, among his other 
honorable deeds, gained my little cousin’s 
heart, for the pleasure of flattering his 
self-love. And I shall suspect, if you per- 
sist in putting me off, when you know 
that your father desires our union, and 
that my whole existence is wrapped up 
in you, that he still holds it, despite of 
what has passed.” 
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“He never ‘gained’ my heart by un- 
fair means,” said the girl, speaking proud- 
ly. “I gave him what he had of it—and 
he never knew how large a part that was. 
I wish he had known, poor Richard! for 
I still believe that you are all wronging 
him cruelly. I am his friend, James, and 
it hurts me to hear you speak so of him. 
But that would not prevent my being 
your friend, too, cousin—” 

“You must not say ‘cousin,’ again, 
Mary. I’m worn out, now, and half mad 
with my feelings—and it makes me des- 
perate. One thing is certain: I can not 
stay any longer where you are, if you 
continue so undecided. I want a final 
answer to-night. If it is unpropitious, I 
shall go away to-morrow, and seek for 
such poor fortune as may be mine, in 
some other part of the world.” 

“But what will father do without you, 
James ?” 

There was distress and a half-yielding 
cadence in Mary’s voice. 

“ That is for you to think of.” 

“His health is failing so rapidly of 
late; and he leans so much upon you— 
trusts every thing to you. I am afraid it 
would kill him to have all his hopes and 
plans again frustrated. He has never re- 
covered from the shock of Henry’s death, 
and Richard’s—going away.” 

“If you think so, Mary, why do you 
any longer hesitate? You acknowledge 
that you love me as a cousin—let me 
teach you to love me as a lover. My 
sweetest, it will make us all so happy.” 

But why should I try to repeat here 
the arguments which I heard ?—the main 
burden of which was the welfare and 
wishes of her father and sister—mingled 
with bursts of tender entreaty—and what 
was more powerful than all, the exercise 
of that soft yet terrible will which had 
worked its way, thus far, against all ob- 
stacles. Suffice it, that when the cousins 
at last—after what seemed to me an age, 
though .it could not have been twenty 
minutes—returned through the window, 
I had heard the promise of Mary to be- 
come the wife of James before the begin- 
ning of another year. 











Never was a man more glad to release 
himself from an unpleasant predicament 
than I was to descend from my perch 
when the two figures had vanished within 
the house. My fear of discovery had be- 
come absorbed in my keen shame and 
regret at being compelled to play the 
eavesdropper to a conversation like that 
which I had overheard. Moving a few 
paces into the shadow of the trees, I 
whispered—* Burton.” 

“Got yourself in a pretty scrape,” was 
instantly answered, in a low tone, as my 
friend took my arm and we moved for- 
ward to the gate. “I didn’t know but 
we should have a tragico-comedy upon 
the spot, impromptu, and highly inter- 
esting.” 

“T almost wonder that you are not too 
greatly out of patience with waiting to 
jest about the matter.” 

“T’ve told you my motto —‘learn to 
wait, Richard. The gods will not be 
hurried ; but have you the knife ?” 

“Ay!” was my grim answer; I felt 
grim, as I grasped the treacherous, mur- 
derous thing which had wrought such 
deadly mischief. The sound of shutters 
drawn together startled us into a quicker 
pace ; we looked back and saw the lower 
part of the house dark—hurried forward, 
and without any molestation, or our pres- 
ence in Blankville being known to a sin- 
gle acquaintance, took the night train 
back to New York, which we reached 
about two, A. M., and was at Mr. Burton’s 
house, ringing up the surprised servants, 
shortly after. 

It was not until we were in the library, 
with the doors closed, and the full blaze 
ofa gas-burner turned on, that I took from 
my pocket the weapon, and handed it to 
my companion, 

Both of us bent curiously forward to 
examine it. 

“ This,” said the detective, in a sur- 
prised and somewhat agitated tone, “is a 
surgical instrument. You see, it is quite 
unlike a common knife. It corroborates 
one of my conclusions. I told you the 
blow was dealt by a practiced hand—it 
has been dealt by one skilled in anatomy 
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There’s another link in my chain. I 
hope I shall have patience until I shall 
have forged it together about the guilty.” 

“There is no longer any doubt about 
the dead-letter referring to the murder. 
You see the instrument is broken,” I re- 
marked. 

“No doubt, indeed,” and Mr. Burton 
went to a drawer of a secretary standing 
in the room, and took out the little piece 
of steel which had been found in Henry 
Moreland’s body. 

“You see it is the very fragment. I 
obtained this important bit of evidence, 
and laid it away, after others had given 
up all efforts to make it available. How 
fortunate that I preserved it! So, the 
wedding is to take place within three 
months, is it? Richard, we must not 
rest now. A great deal can be done in 
three months, and I would give all the 
gold I have in bank, to clear this matter 
up, before that marriage takes place. 
Should that once be consummated, before 
we are satisfied with our investigations, 
I shall drop them forever. A doctor— 
a doctor”—he continued, musingly—‘* I 
knew the fellow had half-studied some 
profession—he was a surgeon—yes! By 
George!” he exclaimed, presently, leap- 
ing from his chair as if he had been shot, 
and walking rapidly across the room and 
back. 

I knew he was very much excited, for 
it was the first time I had heard him use 
any expression like the above. I waited 
for him to tell me what had flashed into 
his mind so suddenly. 

“ The fellow who married Leesy’s cous- 
in, and ran away from her, was a doctor 
—Miss Sullivan has told me that. Rich- 
ard, I begin to see light! day is break- 
ing !” 

I hardly knew whether his speech was 
figurative or literal, as day was really 
breaking in upon us two men, plotting 
there in the night as if we were the crimi- 
nals instead of their relentless pursuers. 

“Three months! There will be time, 
Richard!” and Mr. Burton actually flung 
his arms about me, in a burst of exulta- 
tion. 





OUR ENTRANCE INTO RICHMOND. 


MONG the great military exploits of 
the world, the closing campaign of 
General Grant will ever be looked upon 
asa marvel. History instances but few 
in which so many men have been sur- 
rendered, so wide a country conquered or 
so great a power broken in an equal 
space of time. It is true that every bat- 
tle since Gettysburg had tended to the 
general result; but on the first day of 
April, 1865, General Lee, as Commander- 
in-chief of the Confederate forces, direct- 
ed the movements of large and well-or- 
ganized armies, numbering at least two 
hundred thousand men. In less than two 
months after, there was not an organization 
armed in hostility to the Government. 

It is generally known that, at the com- 
mencement of the campaign, the forces 
confronting the rebel chieftain south of 
Richmond and Petersburg formed two 
distinct divisions—the Army of the Poto- 
mac, commanded by General Meade, and 
the Army of the James, commanded by 
General Ord. Sheridan had been trans- 
ferred from the Valley, and in March, 
with his gallant riders, lay quietly in 
camp, on the left of the Union lines. 
The Army of the Potomac extended, with 
many windings, from the Appomattox to 
Hatcher’s Run ; while General Ord’s com- 
mand guarded the Bermuda front, and, 
north of the James, held the line cap- 
tured on the 29th of the previous Sep- 
tember, running from Cox’s Ferry across 
Chaffin’s farm to the east of the New- 
market road, and then retiring until the 
right rested on an arm of the James 
river, near Deep Bottom. 

On the 24th of March, at City Point, 
General Grant wrote ‘out the orders for 
his lieutenants, “The original intention 
of sending Sheridan, with a roving com- 
mission, against railroads and bases of 
supply—a duty which he, better than any 
officer in the army, knew just how to 
execute—was very wisely changed, after 
his troopers had moved out as far as 
Dinwiddie Court House, and that other 
plan substituted, the successful accom- 
plishment of which sent such a thrill of 
delight through the land. 
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There are many qualities which go to 
the making up of a great seldier. It is 
one of General Grant’s chief merits that 
he knew when as well as where to strike. 
In military history, the most skillful com- 
binations have sometimes come to naught 
by an error in judging when the proper 
hour arrived for the commencement of a 
battle. The delay for a single day at 
Chattanooga of the order for Sherman to 
attack, and for Hooker to move among 
the clouds, would have lost to us the bril- 
liant victories at Lookout Mountain and 
Mission Ridge. The blow, too, at Rich- 
mond, was delivered at the opportune 
moment. A short time after the surren- 
der, the writer was informed by General 
Henry Heeth, who commanded a division 
in A. P. Hill's corps, that a plan of oper- 
ations had been resolved upon at a coun- 

’ cil of war in Richmond, which was about 
being put into execution when Sheridan 
came thundering on the right flank of 
the rebel army at Five Forks. In ac- 
cordance with this plan, it was the in- 
tention of General Lee to have aban- 
doned the Confederate capital under the 
cover of night, and, by rapid marches, 
attempt to join General Johnston as he 
approached the boundary of North Caro- 
lina, and with their combined armies full 
on Sherman in hopes of. crushing him 
before General Grant could get up to 
his assistance. A few days of delay 
would have seen this resolution of de- 
spair attempted by the rebel chief—with 
little prospect of success, it is true, but 
it is easy to see how the war might have 
been prolonged by it. 

During the night of the 27th of March 
the Army of the James was suddenly 
transferred to the south of Petersburg— 
one division of the Twenty-fourth and 
several regiments of the Twenty-fifth 
Corps being left to hold the lines north 
of the James, under the command of 
Major-General Weitzel. On the first of 

April, General Sheridan turned the en- 

emy’s right at Five Forks, which was 

followed by the grand attack along the 
whole line cn the morning of the second. 

General Grant, at Meade’s Station, in 

telegraphic communication with every 

corps commander in the army, directed 





with unerring judgment over a field 


against the Confederate right, left and 
center. 


his command. 


rebel government 


soldiers. On the contrary, there was an 
entire lack of enthusiasm, and not a 
round of cheers. Nor was this difficult 
of explanation. 
calculated among soldiers to induce a 
feeling of thoughtfulness and solemnity, 
and to banish those lighter moods which 
are characteristic of army life, than to be 
compelled to remain within hearing of a 
battle-field where companions in arms 
are engaged in deadly conflict. To 
the novice in war, the sound of artillery 
may be the cause of a pleasing excite- 
ment; but to the veteran soldier, it 
is like the tolling of church bells at the 
loss of friends most dear. But never 
before had I noticed this effect so ap- 
parent. From early morning, officers 
and men, attracted by the noise of bat- 
tle that reached their ears from the direc- 
tion of Petersburg, were collected to- 
gether in little knots and companies, ly- 
ing on the sunny slopes of the fortifica- 
tions. That a great battle was being 
fought was generally known. It was a 
still day, and universal quiet reigned 
about us. Everybody seemed content 
to keep his own thoughts, nor sought 
much to communicate with his neighbor. 
A few soldiers were seated on their blan- 
kets in the sun, penning a reply to their 
“last” from home; but this seemed 
rather a task than a pleasure, and ever 





twenty miles in extent the storm of bat- 
tle that was hurled Jike an avalanche 





The various successes were telegraphed 
from time to time to General Weitzel, 
and by him published to the regiments in 


It was very natural to expect—remem- 
bering the burst of cheers from camp to 
camp that always followed the reading 
of those saber-flashing telegrams which 
Sheridan sent to us from the Valley, in 












the autumn of 1864—that, with the an- 
nouncement of victories which must re- 
sult in the immediate fall of Richmond, 
and, sooner or later, in the fall of the 
itself, there would 
scarcely be a limit to the demonstrations 
of joy and gladness on the part of our 
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and anon the pen would slip from the pa- 
per, while the mind that guided it was 
lost in reflections that, perhaps, never 
found expression. Even the couriers, 
who usually galloped about so briskly, 
fell in with the pervading spirit, and, for 
once, allowed their horses to move along 
at will. A similar quiet prevailed in the 
camps of the enemy. Soldiers in gray 
were sitting singly or in squads on the 
parapets that frowned opposite to our 
own. The usual talk and bantering be- 
tween the pickets ceased, and the regular 
exchange of coffee and tobacco was post- 
poned by a mutual but silent consent, 
until the great contest was decided, to 
which either party was listening with al- 
most breathless suspense. It was not 
strange that, when summoned from rev- 
eries such as the surrounding circum- 
stances were calculated to inspire, the 
soldiers forgot to hurl their caps in air 
and hoarse their voices with the notes of 
victory. It is not natural to the deepest 
feelings to seek expression through bois- 
terous signs. 

But General Grant was not disturbed 
by the almost magical results that every- 
where followed the communication of 
his orders. In his first dispatch, an- 
nouncing the success of the gallant Sixth 
Corps, he directed General Weitzel to at- 
tack along his front on the least indica- 
tions of weakness; and in succeeding 
communications urged the importance of 
action from his position, if a fair oppor- 
tunity presented itself. The last dispatch, 
received in the latter part of the after- 
noon, informed General Weitzel that 
Field’s division had been sent from the 
north of the James to the assistance of 
Lee’s hard-pressed forces, and contained 
an order for him to attack at daylight the 
next morning. It was added that the 
enemy would endeavor to retreat under 
cover of night. 

The second of April was a day of in- 
tense interest and anxiety to those who 
were fully aware of the magnitude of the 
events that were transpiring about them, 
and divined what the morrow might re- 
veal. With evening there was no further 
intelligence from Petersburg. The sullen 
boom, however, of artillery, at long in- 
Vou. L—33. 





tervals, indicated that the conflict had 
not ended in that quarter. The closest 
watch was ordered along the line. At 
midnight a sentry reported a bright fire ; 
but the direction being toward the Ches- 
terfield Court House, it was not consider- 
ed indicative of any movement. A few 
hours later, two deserters from the 
Tweifth Virginia battalion were brought 
to General Devens’ head-quarters, who 
reported that the enemy were then retir- 
ing from our front. A staff-officer at 
once rode to the various brigades with 
orders for them to be placed under arms, 
and then to the line of pickets to make 
them ready for a move. 

It was a warm, still night. A soft 
wind, touched with the perfumes of earli- 
est flowers and the first buds of spring, 
was moving gently from the west. The 
sky to the zenith was free from clouds; 
but toward the horizon a bank of smoky 
mists had settled down, as is usual in 
that climate during the later hours of 
night. The long lines of fires marking 
the position of the sentinels that were 
standing guard for the safety of the 
army, were burning dimly at the ap- 
proach of morning. Every thing beyond 
was hid in obscurity. The report of the 
rebel deserters had passed along the line, 
and every soldier was standing with mus- 
ket leaning against the ground, peering 
into the gloom, with every faculty strain- 
ed to catch some note in confirmation of 
the glad tidings. The deep bay of a 
watchdog, as if disturbed by some unac- 
customed visitor, was occasionally heard 
in the distance; save that, all else was 
still. Presently a bright fire was ob- 
served in the direction of Richmond. 
Soon other fires appeared, which, spread- 
ing rapidly and increasing in volume, 
quickly lighted up the whole northern 
circle of the heavens. To the north- 
ward flames appeared in every direction. 
Then the line of the James river was 
marked by the burning of the Confeder- 
ate fleet. No words can adequately pic- 
ture the burning fleet and town. The 
scenic display was equal to the catas- 
trophe in the greatest tragedy of history. 
While we were standing, almost speech- 
less, wondering at the scene, just to our 
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left, a huge volume of smoke like an il- 
luminated balloon shot high into the air, 
followed by an explosion that shook the 
earth under our feet. The echoes rum- 
bled heavily along the banks of the 
river, and died away in the distance. 
The iron-clad, Richmond, had blown up. 
This was followed by other explosions 
of greater or less magnitude, and in a 
few moments the James river fleet, 
which had been so long the pride of the 
citizens of Richmond, was no more. In 
the earliest gray of morning the pickets 
were advanced over the space that had 
separated the two armies, and, being 
piloted through intricate abatis and hid- 
den torpedoes by a rebel deserter, the 
heavy line of fortifications that had so 
long held the Union troops in check was 
soon in our possession. An hour later 
the pickets of the Twenty-fifth Corps ad- 
vanced and occupied the works in their 
front. 

It was about six o’clock when the or- 
der was given for the advance to Rich- 
mond. The division of the Twenty- 
fourth Corps took the Newmarket road, 
while the Twenty-fifth Corps marched by 

'the Osbourne pike. It was a refreshing 
‘march in the pleasant hour of a most 
‘delicious morning. The men moved for- 
“ward with a quick step and light hearts. 
‘The green fields on either side furnished a 
delightful contrast to the district in rear of 
‘our encampments, pulverized into dust by 
‘the constant passage of our innumerable 
‘trains. The road was dotted here and 
‘there with beautiful farm-houses, which 
were generally closed, with no evidences 
‘of life about them—not even a dog to 
utter a protest against our pollution of 
the “sacred soil.” Stragglers in consid- 
erable numbers, from the fleeing army, 
were gathered in—some on their way to 
meet us, others quietly waiting our ap- 
proach by the sides of the road. The 
first one that I remember of meeting sa- 
luted us with the financial question : 
“ What do you pay, now, when deserters 
bring ‘in their guns and equipments ?” 
and then added, perhaps for the purpose 
of gaining a favorable reply: “I guess 
the Confederacy is about played out, at 
last.” 








On a hill just by the inner line of de. 
fenses, we gained our first sight of Rich- 
mond—a sight, too, that few will ever 
forget. The city was wrapped in a cloud 
of densest smoke, through which great 
tongues of flame leaped madly to the 
skies. A few houses on the higher hills, 
a spire here and there, half-smothered in 
smoke, and the hospitals to the east, 
were the only buildings that could be 
seen. Added to the wild tumult of the 
flames, ten thousand shells bursting every 
minute in the Confederate arsenals and 
laboratories were making an uproar such 
as might arise from the field when the 
world’s artillery shall join in battle. But 
just on the verge of this maelstrom of 
smoke and fire, the cattle were grazing 
undisturbed on the opposite hillside, and 
a farmer was plowing in the field, while 
the cinders from his burning capital 
were falling at his feet ! 

The troops were halted for a short 
time in the valley near Rocketts, which 
is a mere suburb of Richmond, and se- 
parated from it by a range of hills that 
swing round the southern part of the 
larger town, breaking off abruptly at the 
river-bank. It is the port of entry to the 
Virginia capital, and conveniently located 
about a mile and a half from Shockoe Hill. 
Though forming one of the wards of the 
city, it still sustains a certain kind of in- 
dependence, and is very generally recog- 
nized as an “institution” by itself. It 
is such a place as generally springs up 
for the accommodation of shipping. 

No little merriment was created among 
the soldiers, as they were lying scattered 
about on the ground for a moment’s rest, 
by our enterprising newsboy, who went 
dashing through the column on 4 little 
mule, neither turning to the right nor 
left, shouting at the hight of his voice, 
in the peculiar intonations of the trade: 
“Here’s New York ‘Herald, ‘Times’ 
and ‘ Tribune ’” and in a moment was 
out of sight, entering Richmond with the 
latest news from all parts of the world 
several minutes ahead of the Union 
army. 

As we passed through the broad and 
dusty street of Rocketts, it was heart- 
rending to witness the condition of the 
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inhabitants. The windows and door- | 
ways were filled with women and chil- | 
dren, gazing blankly at the passing pa- 
geant—poor, suffering, helpless beings, on 
whose heads the sins of others had fallen 
all too heavily. White rags were float- 
ing from poles raised on the top of some 
of the houses ; while others sought pro- 
tection by pinning handkerchiefs on their 
window-casings. Occasionally a woman 
would wave her apron in welcome, but 
the great majority seemed anxious to 
preserve a strict neutrality. One middle- 
aged woman, however, a little more de- 
monstrative than the rest, stepped from 
the doorway of her house toward General 
Devens, as he was passing by, and said: 

“Glad to see ye. We're all about 
starved our way. Hope you’ve got some- 
thing for us to eat.” 

There was one exception to this gen- 
eral appearance of indifference at our ar- 
rival, which ought to be recorded. I 
remember an aged man-——past his three 
score years and ten—his long, gray hair 
flowing down his neck and stooping shoul- 
ders, who stood by the corner of a street, 
leaning on a staff, greeting us, amid his 
streaming tears, with a “ God bless you” 
that was easy to be recognized as coming 
from a loyal heart. 

The news of our approach was of 
course known in Richmond; and, as we 
turned around the hill, already alluded to 
as giving a sort of independenceto Rock- 
etts, we were met by a delegation from 
the Loyal League that had come out to 
meet and greet us. The temptation to 
remain behind and share in the general 
plunder of the city was great, but the 
feeling of gratitude in the breasts of the 
freedmen was greater, and there they 
were in strong numbers, ready to extend 
to us such a welcome as king or con- 
queror never knew. From the colored 
population of Richmond we received 
such a reception as could only come 
from a people who were returning their 
thanks for the deliverance of their race. 
There was something peculiarly affecting 
in the exhibition of feeling manifested 





by these unlettered children of Africa 
which seemed to communicate itself to 
all. 


As soon as the column turned into 
Main street the bands were brought to 
the front, and then, with all the regu- 
larity of « parade—colors flying and 
every musician doing his best at Yan- 
kee Doodle—we marched through va- 
rious streets, between wondering crowds 
of people of all classes and conditions, to 
Capitol Square. The troops were front- 
ed on Governor street, and there stacked 
their arms. The sound of those Union 
muskets rattling on the pavements of 
Richmond, as they dropped to an ‘ order 
arms,’ is still ringing in my ears. 

The square was a scene of indescrib- 
able confusion. The inhabitants fleeing 
from their burning houses—men, women 
and children, white and black—had col- 
lected there for a place of safety, bring- 
ing with them whatever was saved from 
the flames. Bureaus, sofas, carpets, beds 
and bedding—in a word, every conceiv- 
able article of household furniture, from 
baby-toys to the most costly mirrors, 
were scattered promiscuously on the 
green. As the flames approached, and 
as if in anticipation of the destruction 
of the whole city, the sick and infirm 
had been hurried from the houses, and, 
attended by a few friends, were lying on 
their extemporized beds in the more se- 
cluded parts of the yard. 

The wind, increasing with the confla- 
gration, was blowing like a hurricane, 
hurling cinders and pieces of burning 
wood with long tails of flame, over the 
houses to distant quarters of the city. 
The heated air, dim with smoke, and 
filled with sparks and the innumerable 
particles that float from off the surface 
of so great a fire, rendered it almost im- 
possible to breathe. At every gust the 
crowd turned to escape its fury, as men 
turn to escape the fury of a driving 
snow-storm. Rising among the trees in 
the center of the square, amid this carni- 
val of-ruin, stood the great statue of 
Washington, against which fire-brands 
thumped and rattled, little respecting 
the majestic form of the Father of his 
Country. 

The citizens were entirely helpless. A 
committee of respectable gentlemen had 


| remonstrated against the burning of the 
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military stores, as sure to bring destruc- 
tion upon their city; but the remon- 
strance was disregarded. As the last 
Confederate troops filed across Mayo’s 
bridge, all attempts at government ceased. 
The civil authorities made no efforts to 
preserve order. It is not probable that 
the mob would have respected an au- 
thority that had no longer the power to 
enforce its decrees. The doors of the 
buildings containing the army supplies 
were first thrown open, and there at once 
commenced a contest for the bread and 
flour. The colored men, quick to as- 
sert their freedom, entered into the strug- 
gle, and, for the first time in their lives, 
were unmindful of stepping on a white 
man’s toes. Hunger, too, sent crowds 
of women into the street, who strove 
with each other to obtain a share of the 
few “ loaves and fishes” which Mr. Davis 
left as a legacy to his dear people. After 
rifling the public store-houses, the mob 
commenced their attacks on the buildings 
that were in danger from the fire, and, 
retreating slowly as the destructive ele- 
ment approached them, left only naked 
walls to be consumed. 

As is usual in the breaking up of gov- 
ernments, the doors of the jail and pri- 
son had been thrown open, and all the 
convicts set at liberty. The better part 
of the community was paralyzed at the 


magnitude of their calamity. There way 


no one to take charge of the few fire-en- 
gines in working order, and the flames 
leaped on from house to house in tri- 
umphant glee. Men living in places of 
no immediate danger remained at home, 
to protect their own property from being 
burned by the cinders, falling in every 
part of the town. Those who were 
already houseless looked on in utter dis- 
may. 

Such was the condition of Richmond 
when the Union troops stacked their 
arms in front of Capitol Square. Gen- 
eral Weitzel remained constantly on duty 
at the State House. General Shepley 
was appointed Military Governor, and 
General Devens assigned to the command 
of the city troops. These experienced 
officers at once applied themselves to 
their important duties. The fire-engines 








were sought out and placed in the hands 
of our “men in blue,” who worked as 
earnestly to save the city of Richmond 
from destruction as if they were perform- 
ing a like duty for their native towns. 
A police was organized, and within an 
hour every street was under the protec- 
tion of a Union sentinel. The printing 
presses were brought into use, and by 
noon circulars had been prepared an- 
nouncing the rules which were deemed 
necessary for the temporary government 
of the inhabitants. Not a soldier was 
allowed to come within the corporation 
limits, excepting those detailed for its 
special protection. The men seemed to 
understand that they were called upon to 
sustain the character of the American 
soldier in anew sphere of duty; and 
right nobly did they do it. 

By night the fires had been subdued. 
In accordance with orders, the citizens 
remained in their own or their neigh- 
bors’ houses. The streets were silent 
and deserted. The stars shone out 
bright from the bending blue. From 
the Governor’s mansion we could look 
over the wide expanse of ruin. The 
whole valley stretching west of Franklin 
street to the river, embracing the whole 
business portion of the town, seemed 
like a lake of liquid flame, agitated bya 
gentle wind. The spectral walls, edged 
here and there with tufts of flame, flut- 
tering in the breeze, were all that remain- 
ed of the great shops and warehouses 
that once adorned the beautiful city that 
sits at the head-waters of the James. 
There were many sad hearts, no doubt, 
about us, and many happy ones, too; for 
the silken folds of our Union banner 
were rustling once more above the Vir- 
ginia capital, and Richmond was sleeping 
securely under its protecting power. 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


FIRST met Mrs. Hentz at Columbus, 
Georgia, in 1850. It was at church, 
and I well recollect the interested look 
with which each regarded the other. 
I was a stranger, fresh from the North, 
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and she the most exquisitely dressed lady 
I ever met South. Our acquaintance 
ripened, after this, as we both boarded 
at good Judge S 3, 

At this time Mrs. Hentz was in the 
zenith of popularity and maturity of 
mental strength, which remained undi- 
minished until her death. She was the 
observed and admired of all—the ele- 
gant and accomplished woman, whose 
presence had an indefinable charm that 
never was forgotten. She was rather 
above medium hight, with a well-devel- 
oped figure, a very little inclined to em- 
bonpoint, but whose every motion was 
grace itself, impressed with the most 
gentle dignity. Her arm would have 
done for a sculptor’s model—it was per- 
fect, and her habit, as was then the cus- 
tom to wear short sleeves, revealed it in 
all its perfection. Her physiognomy was 
fine, though she was then in middle life. 
I think she must have possessed rare 
beauty in her youth. The chief glory 
of that expressive face was her eyes, 
whose deep violet kindled and darkened 
as thought and feeling held sway. Char- 
acter was written in every line, and emo- 
tion. Her broad forehead, Grecian nose, 
firm, sweet mouth, air distingwé, made up 
a tournure that is seldom met. 

It was remarked by many that Mrs. 
Hentz must have great personal vanity, 
as she seldom appeared in demi-toilet. 
It was her custom to dress in the morn- 
ing for the day, which her position as a 
teacher made perfectly proper. Her pro- 
fusion of ornament gave me a similar 
impression ; but a few moments spent in 
her presence, under the charm of her con- 
versation, dispelled it most utterly. Un- 
less it was that perfection of vanity which 
is entirely unconscious, self had no part 
in her thoughts. Her elaborate toilet 
was worn to please her husband, who 
was a Frenchman, and whose lover-like 
devotion to his accomplished wife was 
the theme of much remark. He was 
the courteous and refined gentleman on 
all occasions, and, withal, possessed of 
much talent and culture, as his “ History 
of Spiders” amply testifies. Mrs. Hentz 
seemed to reciprocate the strong devo- 
tion of her husband. 











She was suffering much, during that 
summer, from ill-health—her physical 
strength yielding to the constant wear 
of mental toil ; for besides her duties as 
teacher, she accomplished a large amount 
of writing—her prolific pen adding many 
tales to our light literature. 

She seemed, also, oppressed at times 
with great sadness, which was ascribed 
—and, no doubt, with much truth—to 
pecuniary embarrassments. Hers was 
no exception to the usual lot of genius 
to struggle with the actualities of life, of 
which none are more bitter than poverty. 
Want of gold may depress talent, but 
necessity chills it. 

She told me she had taught in several 
States, but felt most attached to Georgia. 
“T love the noble, generous - hearted 
Southerners,” she said. The distinguish- 
ed and courteous respect they so cheer- 
fully bestowed upon her, captivated her 
ardent nature, and drew forth the gener- 
ous devotion of herown soul. This was 
before the South was tinctured with se- 
cession. Had Mrs. Hentz lived, it is not 
difficult to tell on which side her sym- 
pathies would have been enlisted. 

After the publication of “ Marcus War- 
land,” a work highly “ Southern ” in its 
principles, the citizens of Columbus pre- 
sented her with two hundred dollars, for 
the contribution of such a work to the 
cause of negro slavery. The hero of 
that work is made to convince the most 
bitter opponent of slavery that the slave- 
holder was justified. I never heard Mrs. 
Hentz express any opition on that sub- 
ject personally, as that topic was per- 
fectly tabooed in Southern society. 

But, she was very kind and consider- 
ate to her servants, doing many little 
kindnesses that some of far less culture 
would have thought degrading. She was, 
in consequence, very much heloved by 
them, und their fidelity and devotion has 
called forth many a beautiful episode in 
her writings. 

Mrs. Hentz was particularly endeared 
to the pupils under her charge, and for 
whom she seemed to have a maternal 
solicitude. She inaugurated in Colum- 
bus, the celebration of May-day festivals, 
crowning of the May Queen, etc., after 
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the old English custom, arranging and 
writing for each character in a very in- 
genious and poetical manner. Her name 
will be linked in Southern households. 
Those who shared the privilege of her 
instruction and companionship will keep 
her memory green. 

She preserved, amid all the vicissitudes 
and sorrows of life, a tender, youthful 
heart, quickly alve to joy or grief. 
There is truth in the adage that “ genius 
never grows old;” in soul, at least, it 
obtains. It was said, while Professor 
Hentz was in South Carolina University, 
that Mrs. Hentz won the deep gratitude 
of the students by her delicate attentions, 
and care for their happiness. “I used 
to feel so sorry for those stranger 
youths.” She received numerous ex- 
pressions of their regard, which cheered 
many a,sad moment in after life. 

I was, myself, the recipient of more 
than one expression of interest as a 
stranger. How freshly comes to me 
now, my sensations on inhaling the po- 
tent fragrance of the first Cape jessamine 
I had ever seen, sent me in a bouquet, 
plucked by her own fair hands! My 
reverence for talent, my admiration of 
her most perfect character, made the gift 
highly cherished and never to be forgot- 
ten. It is, to me, one of those youthful 
memories which are “burned in the 
heart.” 

In conversation Mrs. Hentz was quite 
unassuming, charming her listeners by 
her purity of expression and her clear- 
ness of thought. She disliked any thing 
like pedantry. A certain friend of hers, 
a profound judge of the law, and an “ M. 
C.,” could not lay aside the technicalities 
of his profession in common conversa- 
tion. “Oh,” said Mrs. Hentz, “I dread 
to converse with him, for I feel as if I 
must have my dictionary at my elbow.” 
She was a most graceful listener, winning 
your inmost thoughts by her appreciative 
manner. She never offended, by a look 


or word, even the visitor whose conver- 
sation was not agreeable. 

Her love for the drama was decided, 
and her dramatic talent quite marked. 
“Constance of Werdenberg” had many 
admirers. She told me the first time she 








ever attended a theater, was with her 
brother, when she was quite young. The 
play was Macbeth. “TI was so entirely 
absorbed in that thrilling tragedy, and so 
impulsive, that I forgot it was not real, 
and exclaimed aloud several times. My 
brother was so mortified that he told me 
he never would take me again until I 
could control myself better.” 

She had learned the practice, in her 
varied experiences in life, of an irresist- 
ible frankness, a complete winningness, 
that took you captive at once. Popu- 
larity did not intoxicate, nor lead her 
into those absurd eccentricities which 
characterize so many endowed with tal- 
ent. She was woman in her truest de- 
velopment; trusting in her God with 
childlike simplicity, she fulfilied her mis- 
sion with unfaltering integrity, profound 
humility and self-distrust—looking up- 
ward and beyond for the ful] fruition of 
her efforts here. If she drank of the 
nectar of life, she quaffed of its worm- 
wood also. If she entered the temple 
of fame, she was also pierced on the way 
by many a shaft that the ignoble hurl at 
the superior and gifted. 

Her last work, “ Ernest Linwood,” is 
mournful as a prophetic chant. Her 
soul there seems pouring forth its last 
burning thoughts with the agony of fare- 
well to all it loved. 


“Coming events cast their shadows before ;” 


and who shall say what mystic sense had 
revealed to her far-reaching spirit that a 
grave yawned beside her? 





LOVE. 


F you are young and joyous, 
He wins you with a smile; 
If you're inclined to pity, 
He’s sighing all the while. 
In spite of law and license, 
From Adam’s time till ours, 
Love has still been roaming 
Among the sweetest flowers. 
They call her Fickle, Faithless, 
And fifty other names, 
But, ah! in every bosom 
The tenderest part he claims. 
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A FLIGHT INTO THE SKY. 


HAD been prostrated by ‘serious ill- 

ness for a long time, and had grown 
so restless at night that I could not 
sleep. At last my physician prescribed 
an extra dose of opium. The last ob- 
ject I saw when I retired was the sum- 
mer moon smilingin the blue. Suddenly 
I felt myself borne upward, as with 
wings. Up, upI soared ; the earth grew 
dim, and away toward the golden glory 
of the heavens I was wafted. Up, still 
up. The yellow globe which, at first, 
appeared of such dimensions that a war- 
rior’s shield could have blotted it, mo- 
mentarily enlarged. As I approached 
nearer, features of mountain, valley, rock, 
tree, broke from the dazzling sheen. 
Still up I went, until a dark speck far 
below told the earth I had quitted. More 
clearly the landscape of the wondrous 
orb on which my eye was fastened came 
wavering into view. 

Vaster and vaster swelled the moon, 
until it occupied the whole range of my 
vision. The nearer I came, the more 
the fearful crags of the immense moun- 
tains, and the levels of the enormous 
plains broke upon me. At length I hov- 
ered but a short distance above. No 
life, no motion appeared; an awful sol- 
itude reigned. No semblance of ver- 
dure could be discerned; all was one 
scene of desolation. Masses of rock, in 
comparison with which our Alps and 
Andes were mere molehills, loomed up, 
built entirely of ebony. The plains were 
of the same material, cloven into terrific 
fissures, crossing each other, the edges 
splintered like gigantic teeth, and depths 
lost in blackness. There was an icy, 
deathlike feeling in the gray air, too, 
which penetrated me throughand through. 
Shuddering at the scene—a black, petri- 
fied world, which, however, bore an as- 
pect of stately grandeur, I darted away. 
I soon became sensible, however, of a 
different influence. There was a softness 
which bathed me—a rosy sparkling in 
the space through which I glanced, while 
a delicious murmur filled me with delight. 
Below were, what I imagined at first, 
clouds ef pearly white. They soon, 








however, assumed shapes of entrancing 
grace, bearing a semblance to mortal 
forms, but a semblance intensely glorified, 
and wearing a more transcendent beauty 


than ever mortal wore. Softly and 
sweetly through the glittering air they 
glided, every undulation loosening long 
ripples of melody. Occasionally, with 
a gleam of silver light, they fanned the 
air with their transparent pinions, hight- 
ening the music to triumphal swells. 
Darting between them through the rosy 
space which glowed with the soft, rich 
tones, I hovered over a landscape of 
enchanting loveliness. Hill and valley, 
lake and stream were there, varying in- 
describably from those of earth, yet 
wearing a somewhat familiar aspect. 
Trees of wondrous shape and fruitage, 
marvelously beautiful, rose from carpets 
of flowers that seemed wrought of jewels 
flashing with every hue. The waters, 
too, gleamed as if composed of liquid 
rubies, emeralds and sapphires. The air 
was one breath of fragrance, one sound 
of melody. Naught of human shape 
could I descry, but, instead, birds of rain- 
bow plumage sparkling among the gems 
of leaves, and articulating in music 
among themselves. Roaming over the 
hills and through the valleys, were the 
graceful forms of animals, more graceful 
than any ever seen on earth, conversing 
also in language the most musical. All 
was peaceful and beautiful, and a deep 
peace and sense of beauty tranced my 
inmost being. As I gazed, the yoice I 
had before heard again sounded. “ The 
scene of desolation thou didst first wit- 
ness,” it said, “ was that portion of the 
orb whose soft silver hath so often charm- 
ed thee in thy native earth. The scene 
thou art now viewing is the side which 
never hath been witnessed on thy globe. 
The one is the emblem of a nature deso- 
lated by sin, the other, ever hidden from 
the earth, of a heart dwelling in the pure 
serenity of virtue. But on !—new won- 
ders await thee !” 

I darted away; on and on, until I 
found myself glancing amid a group of 
jagged and terrific masses; enormous 
crags piled one upon the other; inter- 
minable precipices, down which tumbled 
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seas in reverberating thunders and light- 
ning gleams, until lost in blackest dark- 
ness; rivers of flame dashing through 
awful chasms and flinging up red show- 
ers of spray—all betokening universal 
ruin. 

As through them I, shuddering, passed, 
the voice again sounded: “Behold a 
world shattered into fragments by a look 
from an angry God! What wouldst 
thou be in his offended presence? But 
on !” 

Gladly did I obey ; and far, far away 
I launched once more. Winged shapes, 
of ineffable beauty, occasionally passed 
me, shedding a radiance as they glided, 
some dazzling almost to blindness, and 
some a lambent luster. On and upward 
still, until another orb seemed drawing 
me toward it—a deep-red orb, which 
expanded and expanded, until it, too, 
filled all space. Over it I likewise hov- 
ered. All was one vast scene of crim- 
son; not blazing, not glowing, but dull 
and sullen, yet of intense heat. The 
mountains were of live, solid coal; 
the plains—the seas heaving in enor- 
mous waves; the lakes, streams, cities, 
villages, dwellings, all composed of fire ; 
cataracts were flashes of fire amid fiery 
rocks ; trees spread out in fire with birds 
of fiery atoms; and amid all this, moved 
shapes like those of mortal birth, save 
that all were made of and garbed in fire; 
through the fiery eyes of each was seen 
a burning brain, and through the fiery 
breast a fiery heart. As horror-struck I 
gazed, the voice again sounded: “ This 
is the planet that shows its lurid face to 
the eyes of earth, known to thee as Mars. 
Thou sirinkest from the touch of a 
fiery particle! What thinkest thou of 
dwelling in a world of fire, thyself burn- 
ing but never consuming. Yet I tell 
thee that one of thy race which bears 
remorse within him, bears a burning 
brain and a fiery heart, torturing as the 
dwellers of that awful world. But on- 
ward!” 

Along, along; the winged, mighty 
shapes still shooting past and crossing 
my way, leaving long tracks of splendor 
that made the space a web of flashing 
light. On, on; until another orb arose 








before me. But, how different from the 
last, as close I glided over its surface. 
Hill and valley and sea and lake, river 
and forest still, but flushed with myriad 
tints caught from the sky above. And 
that sky—oh, never did mortal fancy 
picture such pomp of hues that there 
were gleaming. All the rainbows and 
sunsets of the earth, all the jewels 
blended in one dazzling dome, could not 
equal the illumination of colors that, 
kindled into inconceivable richness and 
brilliancy, glowed and melted, shifted 
and blended. No sun was there, but the 
radiance which poured from that magni- 
ficence lighted the world beneath it with 
a glory transcending our sunlight. Every 
change of the coloring produced music, 
and every ray darting downward was a 
separate tone, all mingled into one uni- 
versal harmony. And upon that gem- 
med and rainbowed world moved tower- 
ing figures of majestic beauty, so tower- 
ing that the tallest of our race were as 
insects to their stateliness. On the brow 
of each glowed a diamond star, and 
round them flowed mantles of all the 
dyes that dwell in the amethyst and 
sapphire and ruby and topaz. Along 
they went; not stepping, but gliding as 
if borne by invisible wings across the 
scene, communicating with each other 
by the mute language of eye and ges- 
ture. How happy, how happy they 
seemed! And down, through the center 
of that gorgeous sky, and resting on that 
illuminated earth, and upward and up- 
ward from that sky, until it seemed a 
thread of light, and at last dwindled to 
a sparkle, glowed a glittering pathway. 
Again the voice sounded: “ View 
there the winged planet whose sparkling 
point is seen by mortals! Thy race 
wafteth brief and fitful worship to its 
Maker! Behold a world of immortals, 
who send, in that stream of golden light, 
their prayers, thanksgiving and praises 
unceasingly to God! But still away !” 
Yes, away, away! I now entered a 
chill, gray region, pervaded by a feeling 
of solitude not to be described. On- 
ward, far onward! The gray deepened 
into dusky gloom, with several dots of 
light in the mighty distance. Onward, 
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still onward! At length the outlines of 
a sphere broke upon me, with the lights 
now expanded into six feeble orbs, looking 
upon it. The sphere seemed like some 
dimly luminous monster, wavering and 
wallowing heavily through’ the space. 
“Thou art now,” again sounded the 
voice, “ looking toward the outskirts of the 
universe of which thy earth is a member. 
That staggering planet feels but feebly the 
influence of thy sun, but his majestic sky 
boasts that train of gorgeous moons thou 
seest. Behold, and mark the lesson that 
it teaches! None that God has created, 
no matter how haunted by evil fortune, 
but have their consolations. But on, for 
a more striking instance !” 

I obeyed. The dusk deepened into 
darkness. Far off, at length, I saw a 
globe of ghastly light, cold and watery 
as our moon when fighting through a 
mist. It seemed a world almost forgot- 
ten in the unfathomable, overwhelming 
distance, toppling, as it were, on the verge 
of creation. “Thou piercest now,” I 
heard again the voice whisper, “to the 
very edge, the utmost limits of thy sys- 
tem. That globe appears nearly if not 
quite desolate, for in truth the sun just 
claims it within his power. But look 
more narrowly.” 

I obeyed, and a cluster of small, glim- 
mering orbs, fading and appearing, met 
my search. “ These are the moons that 
light this far-away world.” 

Onward again ; up, up, immeasurably 
up; until the voice directed me to pause. 
I did so; and lo! beneath I saw the uni- 
verse I had left; the earth a dim nebula, 
and the sun a shining ball, moving ma- 
jestically along, its motion seemingly di- 
rected toward a star far, far above me— 
one of a group of seven, which I recog- 
nized as the Pleiades. These, the voice 
whispered, were unknown systems ; yea, 
clusters piled on clusters, leaning away 
against the purple space like spangled 
terraces, or reared aloft like sparkling 
columns, or scattered abroad like swarms 
of fire-flies ; while here and there were 
nearer stars, blazing as if on fire, or 
paling as if consuming into ashes. 

Up, up, still up; blank, dark, and icy 
cold. Far off, I would see a sparkle, a 








light, a glaring star, a crimson circle 
dashing over the whole space a fierce, 
blood-red dye ; a vast, red monster would 
then skirt the distance, drawing a train 
of unfathomable length, and dwindling 
again to a speck, would be swallowed in 
the gloom. 

Wild, red figures then came stagger- 
ing on asif tossed by a blast, while “ Wo, 
wo!” went from them in tones of wail- 
ing. 

On, on, still on I went. Shapes glow- 
ing ina white heat, and borne on pinions 
that rained fiery embers, darted by. 
Others reared crumbling ladders against 
crumbling hights, and others piling up 
embers scattered by frequent blasts ; or, 
horrible to behold, gnawing their hearts 
unceasingly with their own teeth. Wild 
masses, writhing themselves into fearful- 
ly fantastic forms, shot near me; wild 
faces, seen by their own pallid gleam, 
would look with bursting eyeballs ; great, 
black arms, tossing as if in agony, or 
reared threateningly over my head, would 
surge up and then away; vast hands 
would clutch at me until I almost swoon- 
ed with affright. 

At last I saw a sight that filled me 
with almost insane terror. 

Near, so near I could almost touch it 
with my hand, suddenly arose a shape, 
if it could be called a shape, of enormous 
size and inky blackness, its outlines sha- 
dowy and wavering. Up,up it towered, 
with no motion save that of its ascent. 
At length the movement ceased, and 
what seemed its feet were stayed. There 
it stood, motionless and scowling, an un- 
defined but most intense horror emanat- 
ing from it. Quick flame then darted 
through it, until a fiery skeleton gleamed 
on a sable background. But a shaft of 
intense yet soft light shot from above ; it 
touched the awful shape; down glided 
that shape into a black, fire-streaked gulf, 
which opened at its feet, down, down, 
until it was seen no more, 

Again the voice: 

“ In those wild, red forms, with sounds 
of woe, you see punishment for sin. In 
those varied shapes behold the passions 
that agitate the human heart—ambition, 
wrath, envy and the greed for gold. 
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“Tn that shape of horror, you see sin, 
and in that shaft of radiance, divine truth, 
that conquers sin. But still away.” 

Up, up, still up toward the distant 
constellations. A golden tinge from them 
began to be diffused, deepening and deep- 
ening. I bathed at last in an effulgent 
sea, a boundless luster, and amid it I 
saw the constellations bearing the shapes 
whose names I knew on earth; their 
shapes distinctly marked, some by their 
varying hue, and some by more dazzling 
light. There beamed the Lyre in its 
soft, sweet blue, and there smiled Bere- 
nice with her glittering train; on his 
winged feet was Perseus, wielding his jew- 
eled sword, while Andromeda beckoned 
him onward with her sparkling hand ; 
Cepheus, the crowned, uptowered ; and 
eager Bodtes followed the wandering 
Bear. Away, as it were, upon the verge, 
I saw the trampling Centaur lifting his 
beamy shield, and there the mighty 
Argo, urging along its jeweled prow; 
while music ineffably sweet and stately 
filled all space ; pouring from the Harp, 
pealing from Perseus and Andromeda, 
from Cepheus and Bodtes; echoing from 
the Centaur’s trample and from the glit- 
tering deck of Argo; music that seemed 
to waft me up, up amid the luster that 
glowed the more intense the higher I 
ascended. I seemed at length to be fused 
with the splendor, although still possess- 
ing my consciousness. I glanced by 
orbs in which stood shining shapes, seen, 
by their solid brilliancy, from the lesser 
splendor of their habitation, until I ap- 
proached what seemed to me an illimit- 
able city. Gates of pearl and jasper 
and all precious stones gleamed out from 
the general luster, with walls blazing in 
myriad hues. 

The present vanished, and far down 
the ages I seemed to glide, although still 
remaining by the city. Brightening from 
afar, I saw a winged band, approaching, 
surrounding a dazzling figure whose 
majesty seemed to smite with correspond- 
ing grandeur the effulgent space around. 
On toward the city they came, and “ Lift 
up your heads, ye everlasting gates, and 
let the King of Glory in!” pealed from 
the band in strains triumphal. 








“ Who is the King of Glory ?” sounded 
from the gates, and the answer came: 

“I am THE Kine or GLorv!” 

Up rose the mighty gates in tones of 
separate music, and far, far off within, 
winged shapes I saw, row upon row, un- 
til they blended in one golden blaze, and 
“ Enter, thou that sittest on the right hand 
of God in the Glory of the Father,” 
burst from the shining throng. “ Per- 
fect in- sacrifice, and triumphant over 
death, hallelujah to thy name!” rung 
throughout the glittering space; halle- 
lujah ! hallelujah! through the shining 
city. The sound seemed to toss me like 
a bark in the billows. I tried to echo 
the resounding shout, but as my rapt 
being was feeling at its hight the divine 
frenzy, a black vail dropped suddenly 
between me and the scene, and down, 
down, surging I fell. Still I seemed to 
hear the tones of the choral chant, and 
see the gleam of the jeweled pinions. 

As headlong I went, the voice again 
whispered in my ear: “ Thou who dread- 
est the least sacrifice for another's good, 
what sayest thou to the sacrifice of God 
himself, in the person of his Son, for the 
sins of thy wretched race! Ponder it, 
wonder and adore! But thy mission is 
not accomplished! A scene transcend- 
ing far all thou hast witnessed lies before 
thee !” 

I heard, and lo, as I had late been 
wafted into the past, I seemed now pro- 
jected into the future. I felt, from some 
mysterious agency within me, that the 
destruction of the world was at hand, 
and “ close, even to the very doors,” was 
the judgment-day. I felt that the fiat 
had gone forth. Far in the boundless 
distance, I saw a red light, and I knew 
it was the dread messenger dispatched 
to wrap the earth in flames. Nearer and 
nearer it came ; it enlarged until its lurid 
radiance filled all space; it darted past 
me; while in another quarter I saw a 
mighty shape, an angel made of light, 
with a brow of. severe determination 
touched by a divine sorrow, grasping a 
vast trumpet, and speeding toward the 
direction the fierce messenger had taken. 

Maddening with horror, I, too, shot 
forward in pursuit. I passed in my turn 
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the messenger; I left the angel be- 
hind me. Before was the world, my 
loved, my native earth, seemingly uncon- 
scious of its doom. Oh that my voice 
could reach it! Oh that I could warn 
it of its fate! I darted down upon it; 
I struck it atmy own home! Isaw my 
friends and neighbors around me; all 
looking at the angry light that began to 
break upon the heavens. That wonder 
changed to dread as the light grew rapid- 
ly broader and broader; it appeared to 
burn away the sky; it filled the quarter, 
the half, the whole of the heavens. 
Naught was there now but a terrific 
crimson, flaming, scorching. Mountains, 
hills, plains, trees, dwellings caught fire. 
Men, women, children shriveled; hor- 
rible winds roared, hightened at last to 
one universal crash, as of the blending 
of myriad thunders. Again, I rise 
through the glare and smoke and tor- 
ture of the elements. The moon, “red as 
blood,” was staggering away ; the ghastly 
stars were dropping wildly through the 
lurid space. Near me was the stately 
Angel, in the act of placing his trumpet 
to his lips. It sounded ; it cleft the space 
in twain; it drowned the roar of the 
perishing world and the crashings of a 
splintered universe. I whirled within it 
like a feather in the blast. Iwas struck 
blind ; I appeared blotted from the scene. 
But at last my consciousness returned, 
my sight againcame. I looked below. 
Far away I saw a black, scorched-up 
atom, a cinder singing through the dis- 
tance; while from the spot where the 
world once was, streamed fuint shapes in 
myriads. I looked above. As I did so, 
the space burst asunder, and rolled away ; 
and in the midst of golden glory I saw 
the same dazzling shape that entered the 
celestial city. Immediately behind and 
stretching far, far at either hand, were 
a countless host of radiant forms, with 
folded wings, extending back, back, un- 
til they blended in one flashing mass that 
melted into a glittering mist. 

As the myriads from the earth stream- 
ed up toward the dazzling figure, at the 
waving of its either arm, they took their 
stations on its right hand or on its left, 
till none remained. An awful pause 








then followed, till at another waving of 
the arms, those on the right entered into 
the shining ranks which opened for their 
ingress with triumphal bursts of melody. 
But those on the left appeared to shrivel 
away—oh, horror upon horror! shrivel 
away toward a red gulf which opened 
in the distance with mad flames leaping 
greedily from its verge, while a-towering 
shape, glowing in fierce crimson, bound- 
ed from that verge and sped toward 
them. Oh, the piercing shrieks the vic- 
tims uttered. I echoed those shrieks. 
I writhed, I leaped upward, and I— 
awoke |! 





MADELINE. 


\ HY so silent, Madeline, 
Sitting by the stile? 
Hast no song for me to-night, 
Hast for me no smile ? 


Look up, sweetest Madeline, 
See the moonlight quiver 

Out upon the bleak old hills, 
Down upon the river. 


Twilight yet has hardly set, 
And the stars of even 

Seem to hide themselves, so bright 
Smiles the queen of heaven. 


Yet so silent, Madeline ? 
Never speak a word ? 

Why, thou wert, but yesternight, 
Blithe as any bird ! 


Thou wert caroling a song— 
Not one of the past— 

For the words were “ He will come, 
Coming home at last.” 


Then the tears began to fall 
Like the April rain ; 

While she answered, “ Him I sung 
Ne’er will come again. 


“Tn the battle’s wrath and smoke, 
When the foe did flee ; 
He fell, only one, they say— 
That one all to me.” 


Then I knew why Madeline, 
Sitting on the stile, 

Had for me no smile that night, 
Had for me no smile. 
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THE STORY OF A NIGHT. 


AS RELATED BY MY GREAT GRANDMOTHER. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Ho- 
ratio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 
HaMLET. 
\ E still had nearly twenty miles to 
go when a sudden glare of light- 
ning, followed instantly by a terrific peal 
of thunder, made our horse swerve from 
the road so abruptly as to turn the ve- 
hicle completely round and snap the 
shafts; while he, well-broken creature, 
and gentle as he usually was, commenced 
rearing and plunging in the most violent 
manner. 

What he saw then and there heaven 
only knows; but I have my own suspi- 
cions now, though, at the moment, this 
conduct seemed wholly unaccountable in 
such a reasonable beast, for you know, 
my children, there is almost as much dif- 
ference, in this respect, between horses as 
men themselves. 

Our good black horse had proven him- 
self, heretofore, a steady thinker as well 
as goer, stopping sometimes resolutely on 
the borders of dangerous places, and al- 
ways picking the best roads when left to 
his own judgment. As soon as “ Caleb” 
was quieted, your grandfather led him 
back to the high-road, where he stood, 
with his head down, dripping with foam 
and trembling in every limb. 

At this moment a tall, black man 
crossed the road, as if coming out of 
the thicket, and, speaking with a strong 
foreign accent, asked if he could assist 
us in our dilemma. 

“Ts there a house near here where we 
can obtain shelter fur the night?” in- 
quired your grandfather, for now the rain 
was falling in torrents, and twilight was 
fast closing in—the early September twi- 
light. 

We had intended traveling until mid- 
night, had the weather been fine (as it 
promised to be when we left the Parson- 
age), taking advantage of the brilliant, full 
moon to light us on our way. Many a 
time had we thus journeyed from our 
own home to that of my mother, usually 
with our sleeping children around us; 








but, to-night, only our baby slumbered 
on my knees—the rest having preceded 
us to her abode, with my mother herself, 
in her old, roomy Dearborn, driven by her 
own venerable hands, a day or two be- 
fore. 

Many a time, I say, had we thus jour- 
neyed, my children, and these were the 
happiest hours of my life—when peace 
seemed to fall over our own hearts, and 
the whole sleeping earth—when petty 
household cares were left behind and for- 
gotten, and I had my husband all to my- 
self, as I rarely had on any other occasion, 
for, children, he was a restless, eager 
man, even in his sacred estate, and when 
his feet were still, from going and coming, 
his brain was working and seething, and 
his pen flying like lightning across the 
paper. 

It would have been presumptuous in- 
deed for me to disturb him at such sea- 
sons; but oh! no tongue can tell how 
happy it made me when he would leave 
his work for a while, and come and sit 
down by his simple wife and discourse 
with her in his own strange, beautiful, 
inspired way, unlike any thing I have 
heard from any other man, enlightening 
my ignorance and making my path plain 
before me, both in this world and the 
next. At such times he seemed more 
eloquent to me than he did ever in his 
own pulpit—nay, than Mr. Milton or 
Mr. Young themselves, those great hu- 
man writers, hadeverdone! You smile, 
my children, and perhaps you have 
cause, for this, indeed, may have been 
only his fond wife’s partiality after all; 
yet there were others, wiser and greater 
than she, who thought the same. 

It seems to me I linger purposely 
about the confines of my story, as one 
would naturally do about to plunge from 
the confidence of sunlit and well-kuown 
places into the gloom and shadow of a 
fearful cavern, or into a deep, untrodden 
forest. 

Your grandfather had inquired for 
shelter for himself and helpless ones. He 
was answered promptly : 

“Come with me, master,” said the 
tall, black man, “and I will show you 
where you can find refuge for the night. 
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Ay, and welcome, also. This wood 
belongs to Madame Clara Francia—this 
is the old Staunton place.” 

I started. “Can this be possible?” I 
said. ‘ Does Clara Staunton indeed live 
here? Is her father—” 

“Dead, all dead,” interrupted the 
black, with a mournful wave of the hand, 
as if anticipating whither pointed my 
questions. 

“Father, mother, sisters—all gone. 
My mistress has returned to dwell here 
alone.” 

There was something strange and even 
lofty in the black’s demeanor that im- 
pressed me strangely. After a short dis- 
cussion, held privately between him and 
your grandfather, it was decided that we 
would submit to his guidance, and re- 
main all night under the roof of my old 
schoolmate. The broken shafts were 
bound up temporarily, while I remained 
in the vehicle with my baby, for, as I 
have said, the rain was driving down in 
one continuous sheet. 

My husband was obliged to walk, of 
course, and lead the horse—exposed, as 
he necessarily was, by this procedure, 
to the inclemency of the weather. The 
tall black man stalked before to show 
the way, much of which led through a 
gloomy and tangled wood, that made our 
progress tedious. 

I forgot to mention that the horse re- 
fused to be touched by the African, 
plunging and snorting whenever the ser- 
vant laid his hand upon him ; but we at- 
tributed this perverseness of “ Caleb” to 
the color of our guide and to his strange 
attire. He wore a peculiar costume, 
consisting of a dark-blue robe or mantle, 
bound with crimson, high orange-colored 
boots, and a turban of the same color; 
so that he resembled a man I had once 
seen perform a part called “ Othello,” in 
one of Mr. Shakspeare’s plays, in the 
theater of Boston. But, this was when 
I was a very young girl, my children, 
staying with strangers for a season, and 
before I knew, as I afterward did, from 
my dear father, of the unpardonable 
wickedness of witnessing such represent- 
ations. 

As we drove along I could scarcely 








realize that this tangled wood was the 
same handsome, heavily-timbered path 
through which I had ayce before driven 
with my father and mother, when we 
went to bring Clara Staunton to our 
school. I was a little child then, and 
she a tall, beautiful girl of fifteen, look- 
ing even older than she was (as I, per- 
haps, looked even younger than I was). 
I remember that she came with us un- 
willingly, and that her father had said to 
mine, in my hearing, though not in ° 
hers: 

“Tf you control her, Mr. Craige, you 
will be the first human being who has 
ever succeeded in this task.” 

And that my father had replied, in his 
own manner of mingled firmness and 
humility, with his beaming face uplift- 
ed: 

“ Mr. Staunton, with the help of God, 
I hope to be able to do justice to your 
child.” 

She remained with us two years, dur- 
ing which there had been no cause of 
complaint against her in any way, and 
a strong attachment had grown up be- 
tween the child who admired and the 
young girl who protected, after the fash- 
ion of such ties—durable on one part, 
forgotten, perhaps, on the other. 

But this remains to be seen. 

I remembered, later, that your grand 
father had spent his vacation, at this sea 
son, in our family—he a college youth at 
the time, while she, also, abode with us, 
for she never returned to her father’s 
house, not even for a day, though so 
near at hand, until she left us finally. 
Mr. Staunton recalled her hurriedly, in 
the middle of a session, I believe, for he 
had received a diplomatic appointment 
to South America and made haste to ac- 
cept it, and to convey his whole family 
to Brazil. The pestilential climate de- 
stroyed them all, it seems, except Clara, 
who must have married there, judging 
from the name she bore. The old home 
had been left to solitude and ruin, ever 
since then. No one knew, in the neigh- 
borhood, that a member of the Staunton 
family had come back to inhabit the des- 
olate homestead. 

The information startled me, touching, 
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as it did, the electric chord of past asso- 
sociations. I-was all eagerness, now, to 
see Clara Francia. Your grandfather 
seemed differently impressed. I remem- 
ber that he walked with his open pocket- 
knife, which he had used to cut the rope 
for repairing the broken shaft. I ‘say I 
remember that he walked with this open 
knife pointing toward the Moor, who 
strode in frontof him, and that he never 
took his glittering eyes off the somber 
guide, not even to glance at me, until we 
paused before the great granite front of 
the mansion. 

I knew from his muttered words, soon 
afterward, that his suspicions had been 
aroused by the circumstances that sur- 
rounded us. 

The windows of the house were all 
closed. No ray of light escaped from 
any aperture, and we stood long on the 
damp marble pavement, under the colon- 
nade, before the front door was opened 
from within, after various efforts, for the 
lock and hinges both seemed to have 
grown rusty from long disuse. It was 
opened by our guide, who had gone by 
another way to seek an entrance. A dis- 
mal hall yawned before us, into which 
he invited us to enter. We could only 
see the dim outline of his gigantic form 
as he stood within. After crossing the 
threshold we paused, your grandfather 
laying his hand on my arm, while he 
said to the guide: 

“What would you have us do fur- 
ther ?” 

“ Follow me, and TI will lead you ‘to 
Madame Francia,” replied the black. 
“She expects you. She is waiting for 
you both.” 

“Not so! There is some error in all 
this,” said your grandfather, between his 
shut teeth. “We have followed you 
far enough. Not another foot shall we 
proceed until light and assurance of 
safety are afforded us. Bid Madame 
Francia herself come hither.” 

“Tell her,” I added, with beating 
heart, “that Amy Gordon—once Amy 
Craige—waits to see her.” 

The black man vanished noiselessly. 
In another moment she was with us. We 
heard no footfall on the bare, oaken floor, 








no sound of rustling garments in the ob- 
seurity. We were unconscious of any 
presence until I felt her small, burning 
hand clasping mine, and heard her pe- 
culiar voice, with its deep, mellow, un- 
mistakable tones, breaking the intense 
silence. 

And now hear me, my children. Even 
at this distance from that fearful hour, it 
makes my blood creep coldly through 
my veins to recall, to relate, that strange 
delusion—if such it were—that possessed 
my senses. I saw her in that dim, im- 
perfect light, rise from*the floor, where 
a faint trace of day, streaming through 
the open door, yet lingered. I saw her 
with these mortal eyes, who came to me 
by no mortal means, emerge from the 
floor, slowly, noiselessly, as smoke rises 
from asmoldering brush-heap, until the 
tall, slight figure stood beside me, shaped 
into human presence from a film. 

Before I had ‘time to cry out, or re- 
treat, she had clasped my hand and was 
speaking to me words of welcome, in her 
deep, low, mysterious voice. 

“ Amy Gordon,” she said, “ thou, thine 
infant, and thy husband, even, are wel- 
come to my home, desolate as it is now, 
for the sake of the past. Arthur and 
Amy Gordon follow me.” 

We both followed—I first, he last, in 
silence and in semi-darkness, through 
hall and chamber and corridor, as it seem- 
ed—pausing abruptly at last, in obedience 
to her warning that we stood upon the 
brink of a precipitous stone stairway, 
which we must cautiously descend. 

And here I think we would have turn- 
ed on our steps, despite the darkness, for 
I felt my husband’s hand clamp my 
shoulder nervously, and he murmured 
hoarsely some unintelligible words, prob- 
ably of dissent, but that she had sudden- 
ly seized my infant, and so bearing it, 
commenced the perilous descent. 

I uttered a sharp cry. She laughed 
derisively : 

“Foolish mother,” she said, “thy 
child is safe. Trust to the security of 
my steps, and beware of thine own. 
Clasp the hand-rail; Jean on thy hus- 
band, and descend cautiously.” 

So, with that dear arm around me 
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for the last time in my life, we descend- 
ed. Thirty and one (I counted them 
half-unconsciously) steep, rocky, slippery 
steps, and then we stood on a broad, 
secure platform, and the fond arm 
was loosened from my waist forever ! 
But, at the moment, my whole thought 
was of my baby, and my eagerness to 
seize it made me rejoice that the time 
had come to leave my husband’s side. 
How could I know that eternity was 
coming between us two at that mo- 
ment? 

At the very instant that we felt our- 
selves landed on this broad stone base, 
we heard the clang of an iron grating 
that seemed to fall above us; and, in 
another, a folding door immediately be- 
fore us, invisible until now in the thick 
darkness, swung slowly, heavily open, 
and revealed a gorgeous and wondrous 
vision. 

Room after room, in long and splen- 
did vista, lay open before us—rooms 
large and long, but not lofty, connected 
with Moorish arches, carved in stone, 
and illuminated with dazzling glory! No 
windows appeared in these vaulted apart- 
ments, nor any opening for light or air, 
yet were they cool and even fresh to the 
senses, as if ventilated from without; 
and the artificial light, different from any 
thing I had ever seen before or since, 
seemed to come out in jets of radiance 
from the wall. Curtains of velvet, of 
satin, of tapestry, and of woolen mate- 
rials of the richest dyes, completely cov- 
ered walls of rough stone (at least I 
thought so then), for the cavern in which 
we were must, I knew, lie deep down in 
the earth, beneath the foundations of 
Staunton house itself, and extend far 
beyond them, if indeed it had reality at 
all.* . 

Shapes of white marble, and of bronze 





* The strange confusion of my patent 
mother’s views on this subject will, from this 
time forth, strike the intelligent reader as they 
did all who heard her narrative. 

There was, indeed, an eternal conflict in her 
mind between her convictions of reality and de- 
lusion, that perplexed her and others to the end 
of her life. So, it will be seen, at one time she 
asserts her certainty of the truth of what she 
saw—at another falls into the acknowledgment 
of the delusiveness of the whole matter; cling- 
ing, however, tenaciously through all, to the main 
facts of her narrative. 





(the materials of which our busts of 
Shakspeare and Milton were wrought) 
stood ranged along the apartments, and 
many of these were of a ghastly naked- 
ness that called the color to my cheek, 
unfit as they were to stand before any 
modest woman—strange and awful to 
Christian eyes. 

There were arms, too, of every size 
and fashion, hanging along those walls, 
or leaning in stacks in the corners; and 
books, in splendid bindings, were piled 
at intervals on marble tables. I speak 
as if these things were realities, my chil- 
dren, and so shall continue to speak to 
the end, though I-know now, perfectly 
well, that they were in some sort delu- 
sions, wrought by foul conjury and magic 
—spells of a witch and her familiar spi- 
rits, which, for some wondrous and un- 
comprehended end, were suffered to in- 
volve and triumph over the innocent and 
just. 

Long before I had examined any of 
these matters in detail, I had secured my 
infant from the grasp of Madame Francia. 
The little babe, like its mother, was quiet 
and submissive from a bewildering sense 
of wonderment, I believe, if not from 
some strange spell. She had uttered no 
cry, though trembling with joy to feel 
herself again in my embrace; but for 
days afterward, the print of a small burn- 
ing hand lay impressed on her arm, asa 
sign and evidence of what was over! 
Nor this alone! 

I sat down on one of the embroidered 
ottomans, at the foot of a stone arch, 
and tried to recover my dazzled and 
scattered faculties. At first I had been 
alarmed, but now I was only amazed and 
bewildered by the strange beauty and 
savage luxury and novelty of all about 
me. I gazed around like a child; but 
my husband, from the first, seemed 
wholly at his ease, and if he felt aston- 
ishment he betrayed none. Indeed, it 
was always difficult to surprise him. 

Madame Francia seemed to compre- 
hend my feelings. She stood before me, 
smiling down in my face and on my 
quiet babe, as it drew its nourishment 
from my bosom. Her words, her man- 
ner, reassured me, 
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“A strange sight, dear Amy, is this 
for me to witness, who left you almost 
an infant yourself. And now you pos- 
sess one of your own—are a wife, a 
mother !” 

“ Yes, Madame Francia, and happy in 
both privileges,” I answered, looking up 
and meeting her piercing, beaming eyes, 
fixed upon me with an inscrutable ex- 
pression. 

“Why this formality?” she asked. 
“Call me Clara, as in old days, I be- 
seech you.” 

“T can not,” I replied. ‘ Things are 
so changed.” 

“ You mean that Jam changed,” she 
rejoined, flushing haughtily—“ that I 
am no longer beautiful, innocent !” 

“T mean not this,” I said, with per- 
fect simplicity. “ Beautiful you cer- 
tainly are; innocent, I trust in God, you 
have remained ; yet, something seems to 
have arisen between us. You, yourself, 
can probably best explain what this is.” 

“Arthur Gordon!” He started at 
her words, from the inspection of the 
illuminated book open before him, with 
which he seemed to be busy. “ Yours 
is a politic profession. Why have you 
not taught some of its precepts to this 
plain-spoken little country wife of 
yours ?” 

“ She knows its better part perfectly,” 
he answered, waiving, as it seemed to 
me he ought not to -have done, a direct 
reply. “Her naiveté was born with 
her, and can not be separated from her 
nature now. But our creeds are sever- 
al. She still holds to her old Puritanic 
teachings.” 

He had drawn near to Madame Fran- 
cia, as he spoke; or rather, they had ap- 
proached each other, and now stood 
close together, gazing into each other’s 
eyes. 

There was something in these looks 
which made my blood curdle—my heart 
stand still. It was as if two storm- 
clouds were meeting in the heavens, 
flashing forth upon each other sheet after 
sheet of electricity. 

My children, the dark spell was work- 
ing even then, and it was not long be- 
fore I perceived that my husband’s whole 








attention was given to this evil enchant- 
ress; nor did he again shake off her 
powerful fascination during the whole 
period of my conscious existence beneath 
her unhallowed roof. Could her dark, 
brilliant beauty have had anything to do 
with this, or the splendor of her rich 
and strange attire, composed of velvet 
and gold and dazzling gems? 

Or, was it, indeed, the memory of 
that past of which I had heard malig- 
nant whispers? I cannot thinkso! I 
can not believe that a vowed soldier of 
the cross could be led aside by trifles or 
memories such as these. I must ever 
think that Satan employed these tools to 
entrap one of the elected Saints of 
Swedenborg into his own dark legions. 
I must ever believe that, as in the case 
of Job, he was permitted to do his own 
work, for a season, and to choose his 
own victims. Why, we understand not, 
and perhaps ought not to question ; but 
the human heart will cry out, against 
our will, at times. 

My children, you have seen the 
portrait of your great-grandfather—my 
own dear, sacrificed husband—and you 
know, of course, thit he was the hand- 
somest man of his day. [Laugh your 
laugh, Charlie Deane! The bad taste 
rests with you, if you do not recognize 
the truth of my assertion. You are a 
handsome fellow enough, great-grand- 
ling, and your grandmother was a beauty 
before you, and is now a blessed angel 
ix heaven, no doubt, pleading, before the 
Most High, for mitigation of her father’s 
sins; but, neither you nor she, Charlie, 
ever bore so lofty and spiritual a beauty, 
on brow or lip, as God had given to 
him. ‘That grandmother Was, as you 
know, or ought to know, my only 
daughter, Charlie Deane. The shadow 
of that night lay over her whole life, I 
think—with a sort of sweet mournful- 
ness she could never shake away, and 
which became her beauty better, per- 
haps, than joyous spirits would have 
done. Something of this, too, descended 
to her only son, your father; but you, 
Charlie Deane, have broken through the 
cloud like a sunbeam, and are your own 
golden-haired mother over again.] 
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There, listen; I shall soon be, done. 
You only disturb me; the rest are all 
attentive. Let my old withered hand 
go, and sit down in your place again. 
Kisses are for the young. 

I had a motive in speaking, in this 
place, of your grandfather’s graceful 
presence and distinguished beauty, for I 
think the evil eye of Madame Francia 
was charmed by it from the first; nor 
did she hesitate to let him see her sinful 
admiration. She laid the subtle snare 
of flattery for his feet. She told him 
that, in the courts of Kings, she had seen 
no gentleman of such a princely mien, 
or so fair of face and handsome of fea- 
ture. She spoke of his genius, wasted 
in village life. She whispered many 
words I could not hear; but I think I 
caught my own name more than once, 
among unintelligible murmurings, spoken 
in accents of deep derision. At last she 
left him and approached me again ; and 
when I looked around, my husband had 
disappeared. 

I started up, almost fiercely. 

“ Where is Arthur?” Icried. “ Why 
has he left me here? By what right do 
you divide us ?” 

“ Be passive,” she said, grasping my 
hand firmly in‘her own. “ He will re- 
turn. Amy, you are not as considerate 
of his comfort as Iam. He walked be- 
fore you in the rain, and he needs a 
change of raiment. This he can not ob- 
tain, he tells me, until he reaches your 
mother’s house, whither his trunks have 
gone before him. I have bidden ‘ Cor- 
tez’ to attend to his comfort in this 
respect, as in all others. A signal was 
enough ; my servants understand me. 
Your husband will soon be here.” 

“ Thank you,” I said, gravely, passing 
my hand lightly over my forehead, as 
if to recall my wandering senses. “I 
fear I seem ungrateful for your courtesy, 
but many things perplex me.” 

“ Amy, look here!” she said, placing 
her long white palm before me, on which 
two stationary lead-colored balls ap- 
peured, about the size of small bullets. 
“ What do you see ?” 

“Two pellets of quicksilver, I be- 
lieve, Madame Francia ; nothing more.” 
Vou. 1—34 





She agitated her hand slightly ; they 
ran together, and speedily forméd one 
sphere. 

“What do you see now ?” 

“The repetition of an experiment 
that has been familiar to me from girl- 
hood, Madame Francia,” I replied, coldly. 

“ Nothing more ?” 

“No, madame, nothing more.” 

“T have a way of communicating my 
meaning by symbols,” she said, “ which 
you will understand later. Know that 
human nature has its affinities as well as 
mercury.” 

I shuddered; my head dropped in my 
hand-—that hand which she had loosened, 
as she spoke, from her burning grasp ; 
the other sustained my baby. Tears: 
streamed through my fingers. I felt as- 
if I were in the power of a relentless - 
demon, and could in no way emancipate: 
myself or Aim until the charm was: 
broken. And how could this be done?’ 
I prayed silently. 

“Let her alone; she is a foolish little- 
soul,” I heard Madame Francia say? I! 
looked up; my husband stood before. 
me, magnificently attired, and radiant 
with smiles. 

I thought I had never seen him look 
so stately. ‘Iam comfortable now, dear 
Amy,” he said. “I was chilled and 
wet, but by good fortune, our hospitable 
friend had this attire to lend me, and it 
fits me as if it had been intended for 
me.” 

“As perhaps it was,” I heard her 
murmur. 

“Tt is a garb that a nobleman might 
wear,” I rejoined, gazing upon him 
mournfully ; “but it ill suits Arthur 
Gordon, a holy minister, even if not or- 
thodox, to sport such raiment. That 
embroidery and rich fur trimming looks 
very like a mockery, in my eyes, on my 
dear husband; and, Arthur, have you 
thought once of our poor ‘ Caleb ? ” 

“ The horse is cared for,” said Madame 
Francia, loftily, “and your chaise is by 
this time repaired ; such were my direc- 
tions.” 

“Then let us go on, dear Arthur,” I 
entreated, “ and accomplish our journey 
to-night. The storm has abated, I know, 
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by this time, and the moon is full; why 
delay in this place another hour ?” 

At this moment an exquisite strain of 
low music stole on our ear. 

“That is my signal for supper,” said 
Madame Francia. “Do you suppose I 
would let such guests go fasting from 
my gates? Eat and we will consult 
afterward about your departure.” 

And, taking my husband’s hand, she 
led him to a banquet-board—by this 
time revealed by the folding away of 
a great Indian screen by the hands of 
the tall black man. 

“Follow us, Amy,” she said, “ you 
and your infant. One must eat for two, 
this time.” 

I followed them mechanically, and sat 
down with my disordered hair, my cot- 
ton gown, my woolen traveling shawl, 
and small, crushed bonnet—all so com- 
mon and so mean—opposite to those 
radiant creatures, dressed like royalty 
itself. 

Children, I could not eat a mouthful. 
‘My own heart rose up in my throat, and 
“would have closed it against food, even 
‘had not the variety and the rich smell 
of viands to which I was unaccustomed, 
disgusted me; for, in eating as in all 
else, my tastes were simple. Never had 
I beheld so sumptuous a table, such 

glass, such china, such vases of silver 
‘and gold, such fruits, such sparkling 
wines. I stared around me like one in 
:& bewildered dream. 

“Tt seems that one must eat for three 
‘this time.” It was my husband's cheer- 
‘ful voice that spoke. ‘“ Eat, Amy; you 
‘will be strengthened. You look pale, 
mmy child.” 

But I only shook my head, mutely 
gazing at him I loved, with tearful eyes. 

“Dear Amy, your peculiarities have 
increased since I knew you, but you 
were always an odd little budget !” ex- 
claimed the mocking lips of Madame 
Francia. 

I rose from the table, offended. “ Let 
her go!” I heard her say, as she laid 
her hand on my husband’s arm to de- 
tain him, for he would have followed 
me. “She needs rest far more than 
food. Rest, Amy, on that broad blue 








sofa before you, and take refreshment 
when you will.” 

“ Lie down on the blue sofa, my love,” 
said my husband, in an authoritative 


voice. “Nay, I request it, Amy,” see- 
ing that I hesitated; “if needs be, I 
command it; you are nervous; com- 
pose yourself to sleep, and when you 
waken we will go.” 

“Do you promise this, Arthur?” I 
asked, earnestly. 

“Certainly,” he replied, laughing. 
“T promise any thing you require.” 

“Then I will try and do your bid- 
ding,” I made answer. 

Wrapping myself closely in my shaw], 
and drawing my baby to my breast, I 
laid down—as I had been told to do, by 
that imperious fiend and him she held 
in thrall—amid the cushions of the 
broad, blue sofa; but I could not sleep. 
I could not even close my eyes, for there 
was so much to distract and excite me. 

Once or twice I thought of rising and 
returning ‘to the table, if only to serve 
as a restraint on the reckless conversa- 
tion and wild mirth that prevailed be- 
tween the revelers; but my natural 
timidity restrained me. The pangs of 
hunger, had they moved me, might, in- 
deed, have proved too strong for my 
irresolution even, depending on me for 
its nourishment as did my babe; but I 
had eaten heartily of our own prepared 
lunch, just before our accident occurred, 
which circumstance I have ever con- 
sidered an especial interposition of Pro- 
vidence in my behalf. One crumb from 
that accursed banquet-board must have 
destroyed me also, body and soul, sooner 
or later, even had it not choked me in 
the swallowing ! 

Behold how it fared with him / 

Children, it costs me dear to tell this 
tale. That night the soft dove of hap- 
piness that had nestled so long in my 
bosom, fled away from me forever, and 
left my ark of life desolate indeed. In 
after years it pleased the Most High to 
restore to me some measure of peace, 
and even comfort of soul; for, in the 
performance of duties, and the forgetful- 
ness of self, and the forgiveness of in- 
juries, these things will come; but, I 
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tell you, my beloved, that sweet spirit 
called joy came back to me no more. 
The dove forsook my ark! 

Your grandfather had a native taste 
for luxury, which I, in my simple fashion, 
had done my best to foster. No man 
in the State wore finer or whiter linen, 
nor more speckless clothing, while I 
went clad in cotton and coarse woolen, 
neither of the whitest nor the best. 
Nature seemed to me to have established 
this difference between us, and I ob- 
served it, humbly. Our school fare, 
plain and homely as it was, had always 
suited my palate well enough, but his 
craved delicate food, such as we could 
ill afford, but which was prepared, daily, 
for him alone, and served on the fine 
India china, of which a few pieces had 
come into our possession from some rich 
heritage of other years. The coarse 
delf trenchers, so easily cared for and re- 
placed when broken, suited me as well, 
and from these I ate with his children. 
His enjoyment was mine. I asked no 
greater happiness than to minister to his 
pleasure. But this was idol-worship, 
and, as such, was visited by signal pun- 
ishment, as you shall see, my children. 

I saw your grandfather’s eye flash and 
his color deepen as he partook of the 
rich viands and sparkling wines which 
Cortez poured continually into his ever- 
emptied crystal goblet. I saw what 
glances that radiant demon bent on him, 
as her rich laugh came caroling on my 
ear, and how she pressed him to the 
banquet. 

All this was revealed clearly to me as 
I lay, heart-sick and trembling, on the 
couch by the flashing light of that strange 
illumination, that came forth from the 
very walls—furnished, as I well believe 
it now to have been, from his ever-burn- 
ing lake by the Prince of Evil himself. 

But worse, far worse than any sight 
that met my eye, were the terrible words 
that filled my ear, and almost blasted me 
at first, but which, after a time, roused 
me to frenzy—me, even me, the poor, 
shivering, soul-crushed witness of so 
much horror and blasphemy. 

Was that a woman’s voice, that, with 
brilliant mockery, and sacrilegious jest, 





held up the holy vocation of minister as 
a threadbare profession, the refuge of im- 
potence, hypocrisy and cunning? Were 
those words that echoed these bad senti- 
ments indeed from the lips of the pious 
and, some supposed, at times transfigured 
saint, Arthur Gordon, the guide, the pat- 
tern of his congregation? Did my ears 
deceive me when I heard Madame Fran- 
cia relating the dark experience of her 
youth—when, bound to a man she hated, 
she traversed the seas with him and his 
pirate crew and accursed cargo, and 
learned, at last, to find wild pleasure in 
the hazards of the adventurous slave- 
trade? 

Was it my husband who hung on these 
recitals (made with the joyous lightness 
with which an English gentleman would 
tell of a successful fox-chase), with a 
flashing eye and breathless interest ? 

When she told of a hunted family, in 
fierce pursuit of which she rode, clad in 
male attire, by her husband’s side, through 
a trackless wilderness in Africa, and 
across a pathless desert, until they were 
trapped and taken in a jungle, not with- 
out bloodshed on both sides, to be bound 
and carried away to the slave-ships, and 
sold for gold—was it és hand that ap- 
plauded her heroic daring, as he called 
it ?—Ais cheek that flushed in sympathy 
with ‘her fearful narrative ? 

Some dark spell must have fallen over 
me to make me believe that all this was 
real. But what meant her words, spoken. 
at the end of this recital : 

“ Arthur, this gold is all for you. I 
have earned it sorely, and bestow it, now, 
in memory of our early troth, on the 
only man I have ever loved. Then link 
your fate with mine, and live érwe life 
at last.” 

What meant those words? Real or 
imagined, they brought me to my feet. 
I approached my husband—I stretched 
my arms to him—TI cried aloud : 

“Arthur, my Arthur, do not forsake 
me and our children ; let us go home or 
let me die with you.” 

He arose from the table as I advanced 
to him, and, taking me by my hand, led 
me back silently to the sofa. 


“Lie still)’ he whispered. “Every 
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thing depends on your self-command. 
This is but a farce I am enacting for our 
safety. It will soon be finished; then 
we shall find our opportunity to de- 
part.” . 

These words refissured me in one re- 
spect, yet filled me with apprehensions 
that had, until now, been vague and un- 
formed: We were in danger—that was 
evident—in the hands of a maniac or a 
demon, and our lives might be the for- 
feit, and our helpless ones at home be 
left desolate ; nor would any one know 
what doom had been met should that 
gloomy cavern close over us forever. 

In obedience to what seemed now his 
reasonable request, I laid down again 
and composed myself to rest, as well as 
I could, on the blue sofa, where my babe 
already slumbered peacefully. I closed 
my eyes this time to shut out that hor- 
rible orgie, over which a deep stillness 
seemed suddenly to have fallen. A low 
breathing in my ear caused me to open 
them again. I looked up. Madame 
Francia was leaning over me. In an- 
other moment she was forcing me to 
swallow the contents of a vial whichshe 
held to my lips. Resistance was impos- 
sible. My reclining attitude, my parted 
lips, my unconsciousness of her intention 
or even approach, had placed me one 
and all completely in her power. 

I dashed the vial aside, even as I felt 
its contents coursing through my veins, 
and uttered a hoarse, struggling cry. 
But her strong grasp was on me, and I 
could not rise or even stir; and, that 
moment, her terrible face became im- 
printed on my memory to depart no 
more—photographed, you would call it 
now, my children, after this new art, 
which does indeed seem strangely to par- 
take of the principles of witchcraft, in 
my eyes. 

There was a look of haggard despair 
in the face, that made it seem old and 
even hideous. The diamond band she 
‘wore across her brow slipped down and 
revealed the deep, purple mark of a 
saber-cut, which must have divided 
her forehead frightfully when it occur- 
red. 

She reached over me, as if to touch 





my babe, but struggling with the death- 
like stupor that was fast creeping over 
me, I cried: 

“Oh, not that! Spare her, I entreat 
you. Kill me, if you will, but sparemy 
child and my husband, Clara, for the 
past’s sake !” 

“T have no intention of harming any 
one of you,” she interrupted, “ and there 
is my covenant, which keep always,” and 
she threw over the child’s arm her twist- 
ed bracelet, fashioned like a serpent, 
richly set with gems. This fearful effigy, 
with its ruby eyes and crest, was the only 
vestige that remained to prove, even to 
me, their witness, that all these horrors 
were not a dreadful dream, vivid of real- 
ity, and as transient as the sleep that en- 
gendered it. 

“Thou and thy infant, for the sake of 
that appeal, are safe and sacred, even. 
But, Amy,” she muttered, “from this 
hour the man thou callest husband is 
thine no more. He is mine, now and 
hereafter, body and soul—mine eternal- 
ly ad 

I shrieked with a shuddering sense of 
impotence, as the dreadful torpor crept, 
like a thousand writhing snakes, coldly, 
quietly, through my system. Then I pass- 
ed, gradually, I suppose (but none the 
less irresistibly), into a state of total un- 
consciousness. 

When I revived, the yellow, noonday, 
September sun was pouring into the open 
door of the large, empty hall, on the 
oaken floor of which I was lying. 

The cries of my infant, mixed with 
the strange rattling of chains, and the 
final crash of some falling door or win- 
dow, had aroused me, it seemed, from 
my long and deathlike stupor. Perhaps 
its term was over, and in anticipation of 
this, I was placed where these sounds 
would reach my ear, and probably sug- 
gest themselves as causes of this awaken- 
ing. I sat up. .I looked languidly 
around. I was alone. 

Alone in more senses than one ! 

Weak and exhausted, I forgot every 
thing for the moment but my own con- 
dition, and, leaning my head on my sup- 
porting arm, I questioned of the circum- 
stances that surrounded me: 
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“What had befallen me? Where 
was my husband? Where was I?” 

Gradually, very gradually, returned the 
sense of what had occurred. Then, 
springing to my feet, with bitter tears 
and cries, and wringing hands, I called 
my husband's name till the old hall rung 
again. I called him to come to me in 
the holy name of God, for the love of 
Christ. 

As if mocking my appeal, there ap- 
peared at the open door of the mansion, 
in the broad, golden sunlight, a most hid- 
eous old man. Bowed with age, deform- 
ed in body, palsied with disease, and 
clothed in the patched and soiled gar- 
ments of indigence, he stood before me, 
and questioned of my need. 

“What brought you here? Who are 
you ?” he asked, in a squeaking voice, 
that sounded as if it came from a child’s 
toy rather than a human being. “ Who 
gave you leave to enter this deserted 
house, where I, alone, keep watch ?” 

“This house is not deserted,” I cried. 
“Tt is the abode of demons, and we are 
in their clutches. My husband has been 
murdered or detained in the great cav- 
ern below the house, by Madame Fran- 
cia. I accuse her as his murderess! Oh, 
if you are a Christian man, or even a 
fellow-being, heIlp me to find my dear 
Arthur, and bring that fiend to justice.” 

“ Poor lady,” he said, shaking his head 
sadly; “I fear your mind wanders. 
There is no cavern under this house such 
as you refer to—not even a cellar. The 
basement ends it all, and, as to Madame 
Francia, she has been dead many years.” 

Again I shrieked, and falling to the 
floor, lapsed into unconsciousness. 

I remember nothing more for many 
days. When I revived I was lying in 
bed; my mother sat beside me, holding 
my infant in her arms, 

That hideous old man, with his dis- 
cordant voice, had carried me safely to 
her house, in my little chaise, lying in 
the unconscious lethargy of brain fever. 
No one, at the time, had presence of 
mind to detain him. To questions he 
vouchsafed no reply, unly laughing de- 
risively, He had departed on foot, walk- 
ing, my mother thought, with more alac- 








rity than beseemed his years. “But, I 
never would give heed to the strange sus- 
picions that possessed her when she heard 
my story (which she who knew me best 
firmly believed); nor will I repeat them 
now. No, nevermore / 

There were not wanting many at first 
to assert that I was mad, and that Arthur 
Gordon would soon appear in person to 
refute my tale. That I was not indeed 
laboring under delusion no existing evi- 
dence appeared, then or thereafter, ex- 
cept that fearful jewel, with its symbol 
of sin and perfidy. The snake-lile brace- 
let was found, encircling the infant's 
arm, with which Madame Francia’s cov- 
enant was sealed, and to this day it re- 
mains in your family, Charlie Deane, as 
a warning, a reproach and a mystery. 

My children, I was young then, with 
vivid feelings and affections. I had led 
an innocent and happy life. I had sin- 
ned only, I think, in making an idol of 
my husband, thus breaking that holy yet 
unreasonable commandment which com- 
mands us to worship God alone! Yet 
why, even for such offending, I, out of 
all women, should have been chosen asa 
mark and a sign of displeasure, remains 
to me, even in my cold and apathetic age, 
a dark and dreadful question of divine 
injustice. How it affected me then, I 
can scarcely make you understand. For 
a time my heart was turned to gall, and 
nothing but the extenuating mercy of 
God himself preserved me from the 
deadly sin of infidelity. It is so hard to 
kiss the rod that chastens, or love the 
hand that crushes us!- But, things came 
right at last, in spite of Swedenborg ! 

The necessities of life alone aroused 
me from the black stupor which still 
brooded heavily over my senses, even 
though the fever itself was lifted away. 
Among others that presented themselves 
was this: 

I was called upon to accompany the 
select-men of our village, and many 
more of Arthur’s friends, for he was a 
popular man though a Swedenborgian 
minister, to Staunton house, and to point 
out the fearful place in which the scenes 
I have described had been enacted. 

I confess that, when I went on this 
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errand “it was in the full confidence of 
penetrating the mysteries of that cavern- 
ous retreat, and in the faint hope even of 
finding my husband still alive in Madame 
Francia’s hands, fearful as may have 
been his sufferingsin the interval. Of these 
I shuddered but to think! 

This hope alone nerved me to the ef- 
fort. But, if ever the suspicion possess- 
ed me that I had been made the sport of 
demons and spirits of the unpardoned 
dead, this was confirmed when, after 
traversing the house from top to bottom, 
no stairway such asI had described was 
found to exist—no sign of cellar or ex- 
cavation in the foundation could be 
found! Ten broad steps led down to 
the shallow basement, in which the of- 
fices and kitchen had been situated ; no 
other stairway, save that leading to up- 
per chambers, could be discovered, or 
ever had existed, as far as human eye 
could see ! 

After a weary day spent in this un- 
availing quest, the quiet crowd dispersed, 
and I was taken back to my mother’s 
house by some who compassionated my 
distress. Many went away believing me 
incurably mad. Some supposed my hus- 
band had been struck dead by lightning 
in the forest, and that, in the long inter- 
val between his death and the search for 
him (for, it must be remembered, weeks 
had elapsed before I had power to relate 
my story), his body had been destroyed 
by beasts and the action of the elements. 
Others there were who listened with stern 
belief to my fearful tale, and thought 
with me that, through the agency of the 
evil one, Arthur Gordon, the good and 
gifted minister, of a pure though eccen- 
tric faith, beloved by all who knew him, 
had been removed. 

As for me, I never went again to our 

“once happy home. Other voices filled 
its chambers; another pastor, of a dif- 
ferent persuasion, ministered in the white 
church to which it appertained. Other 
hands (oh! surely not more loving or 
happy) worked its little garden, gathered 
its fruit, or trained the vines around the 

columns of its rustic porch. But, in the 
meanwhile, our poor caged birds died 
starving, our poultry scattered, our faith- 








ful dog went lean and famishing to an- 
other door for food, and chose for him- 
self new masters. Our household goods 
were sold, and barely defrayed some lit- 
tle debts we owed. 

I found myself penniless. 

My mother offered me a shelter for 
myself and helpless little ones. It was 
gladly, gratefully accepted, and, with her 
aid, I opened a school and taught, as far 
as my limited education permitted me to 
do, the children of the village. 

After a time my aged mother died, 
and, having no other child, left to me 
her little property, her house and gar- 
den, her furniture, her cow and small in- 
come—just enough to give us bread. 

With my own exertions added to these 
possessions, I managed to live comfort- 
ably and rear my children as became 
their gentle birth. My own health was 
restored, and I was graciously permitted 
to taste again the cup of peace. 

I had forgotten to say that, in conse- 
quence of my mention of Madame Fran- 
cia, inquiry was instituted, and that a 
newspaper, bearing the date of five years 
back, was sent to me, giving an account, 
by an eye-witness, of her execution, and 
that of her husband, Emanuel, and their 
slave Cortez, for piracy and murder, 
on the garrote, in the public square of 
Havana. There were many thousand 
spectators of their punishment. “The 
black met his fate firmly,” the witness 
stated, “but the Francias had to be 
forced to the scaffold, and such were the 
frantic struggles of Madame Clara, that 
an old saber wound across her forehead 
opened afresh and spouted blood !” 

The account closed abruptly here. 





Here ended my great-grandmother’s 
story—told with such evident confidence 
in its truth that her hearers, for the time, 
were almost compelled to believe with 
her; yet bearing about it an inconsist- 
ency that seemed, on reflection, to be in- 
deed the result, as she herself partly be- 
lieved, of a delusion. 

Yet her whole life had testified to the 
calm and beautiful order of her nature, 
and, even in her extreme uge, she retain- 
ed a simple dignity and sweetness of 
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manner, and a fair serenity of feature, 
that bore witness of early power and 
even loveliness. 

The disappearance of her husband— 
never accounted for—and the presence 
ofsthe serpentine bracelet, were the only 
facts that bore any relevance to the cir- 
cumstances of her narrative. But, by 
means that need not be detailed here, I 
came later to the indisputable knowledge 
that her husband hud lived his whole 
natural life—thereafter a short one—in 
Brazil, on the great estates of Emanuel 
Francia, with the wicked and extraor- 
dinary companion who had beguiled him 
from his allegiance to home and God. 

He was never known, my informants 
stated, to leave those domains, and bore 
about him traces of profound suffering 
and melancholy, to the hour of his death. 
Nay, it was whispered that he was 
strictly detained there by the evil woman 
and the gigantic black, aided by a monk 
of the lowest order, and such satellites 
as he could command, who formed an 
external guard about the plantation. 

Let us hope that Arthur Gordon was 
as wretched as he deserved to be.* 

- * * * * 

After the death of my revered ances- 
tress, I became, by legacy, heir to an old 
hair-trunk, containing a suit of her hus- 
band’s clerical habiliments, and a bundle 
of his brilliant, erratic sermons ! 

Strange satire on. his subsequent 
career ! 

The trunk was, in itself, a curiosity 
toa modern eye. The hair with which 
it was covered seemed to grow in tufts, 
as on some mangy animal, over its worn 
and moth-eaten exterior; and the sim- 
plicity of its hasp and hinges made it a 
question whether they were intended to 
invite or defy investigation. A seven 
years old child, with a nail and pebble, 
could easily have opened the one and re- 
moved the others in these astute times. 
Fortunately it had contained no trea- 





* Or may we, after all, have wronged him in 
our condemnation? May it not be just possible 
that, in order to purchase life and freedom for 
wife and child, he had surrendered his own, and 
bound himself by fearful promises that he was 
not permitted to break, to a living fiend? I 
struggle with my own convictions, in ever pro- 
posing such a possibility. 





sures, as these things are usually con- 
sidered, though to her who bequeathed 
them to me, her favorite grandchild, its 
contents were probably possessed of in- 
estimable value. 

In my amused scrutiny of this heir- 
loom, and partly from the habit of a 
roving, inquisitive eye, my attention was 
attracted to the ancient lining of the 
lid of the trunk, consisting, as it did, of 
newspapers half a century old, still re- 
taining wonderful freshness of charac- 
ters. 

I smiled at the fossil remains of news 
there set forth—at the active sparring 
of political opponents long dead, with 
moldering stones above them—at the 
boastful advertisements of merchants, 
whose energies were dust and ashes 
now—at the notices of marriages, long 
dissolved on earth—of deaths which had 
lost all bitterness—of battles fought so 
long ago that the garment of enthusiasm 
had dropped away from their skeleton 
hideousness, and revealed them as they 
were, wholesale murders. 

All these things saddened while they 
amused me; but there was one article 
under the head of “foreign news,” that 
let in a whole flood of light over my 
great-grandmother’s mysterious story, and 
I read it with an eagerness as fresh as 
though it had been written yesterday. 
It formed a contradiction of a report 
published recently in the same paper, 
and proceeded to state that later advices 
had assured the editors of the escape of 
Madame Francia, supposed to have per- 
ished on the garrote, and of the slave 
Cortez, implicated as an accomplice in 
the crimes for which they were sen- 
tenced. Emanuel Francia aloue met 
his fate. 

The singular bleeding of an old saber- 
cut on the forehead of the female crim- 
inal had, for a moment, delayed her exe- 
cution; during which temporary diver- 
sion of attention a band of men, dis- 
guised as sailors, had forced their way 
through the crowd and guards, freed and 
armed the black, and borne away the 
form of Madame Francia, insensible from 
loss of blood. 

They had fought their way to the sea- 
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shore, and embarked, before they could 
be arrested ; nor had any pursuit availed 
to trace their flight. The affair was one 
of great desperation and daring, reflect- 
ing severely on the public authorities of 
Havana.* 

Asif in further confirmation of her 
recital, some years later the old Staunton 
house was demolished to make way for 
a public asylum. The truth of my 
grandmother’s narrative was thus placed 
beyond doubt. I still preserve, as a 
matter bearing on a family point of 
honor, the statement published at the 
time, of the mysterious peculiarities of 
this mansion, erected in colonial days. 

In one angle of the building, built 
into and skillfully concealed by a pro- 
jecting wall and a door opening with a 
spring, a rocky stair-case was found 
leading deep down into the cavern be- 
low the house, which, commencing be- 
neath its center hall of entrance, might 
be traced for nearly a mile, sloping and 
narrowing as it led to the edge of the 
broad river. 

Here, in a deep cave was an opening, 
unsuspected before, through which 
Madame Francia must have conveyed 
the treasures of her subterraneous re- 
treat, remnants of which were found by 
the curious discoverers of this ancient 
place of Puritanic refuge. Shreds of 
rich hangings still clung to the shiny 
walls, and piles of half-decayed books 
and carpets, and furniture, incumbered 
its damp, uneven floors, Tubes, used 
probably for the conveyance of gas from 
a great tank, labeled, in Arabic charac- 
ters, “ Naphtha,” had been carried along 
the sides of the apartments, and from 
which the means for the illuminations 
that had so surprised my ancestress, 
must have proceeded—preceding, as 
these did, by half a century, the present 
mode of lighting cities and residences. 
How this knowledge had been acquired, 
or applied, it is vain to conjecture. 
Other appliances there discovered, seem 





* Madame Francia, it was subsequenily ascer- 
tained, had been pardoned by the Emperor of 
Brazil for signal services rendered to one of the 
royal family; her estates returned to 
her, and she had dwelt in them to the end of her 

ys. 








also to have been strangely in advance 
of the times. 

The only article in good preservation 
was a sofa, such as my grandmother 
had described, covered with moldy 
blue tapestry, and placed on a smfil 
wooden platform. Immediately above 
this, in the hall of entrance, a trap-door 
was discovered, nicely fitted in the 
paneling of the oaken floor. The re- 
mains of ropes and pulleys showed the 
means by which the platform below, 
with its incumbering sofa, might have 
been readily raised to the level of this 
trap-door, and its occupant removed to 
the upper floor, as must have been the 
case with my grandmother, when she 
found herself with her infant in the 
empty hall, and heard the rattling of 
chains, as she awoke from her stupor. 
Madame Francia’s sudden appearance in 
the twilight may also be thus accounted 
for, so mysterious at the time. 

On the sofa that I have mentioned 
was found an infant’s shoe, green with 
damp and time, yet singularly perfect in 
shape, and a glass vial of curious form, 
labeled, in small golden characters im- 
printed on the glass, “ Essence of Lethe.” 
Could this have been “ Hither,” or “ Chlo- 
roform,” and was this fearful woman a 
manual of science as well as of wicked- 
ness ? 

These things are mysterious. 

It is to be supposed that the old pas- 
sion for Arthur Gordon had revived in 
Clara Francia’s breast, on seeing him 
again, or that she had even caused 
Cortez to lie in wait for him, knowing 
his intention of passing down the road, 
and that the storm, the broken shafts, 
had been only the pivots on which 
turned his fate and hers who loved him 
with such purity and truth. 

However it may be, the spirit of evil 
certainly seems to have had the ascend- 
ancy in shaping these destinies, and the 
truth of the old adage seems proven by 
their accomplishment : 

“Let the devil get hold of but one 
hair of your head, and he will drag you 
to destruction.” 

I fear that one hair of Arthur Gor- 
don’s head had long been held in Satan’s 
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invincible fingers, and that, too, with the 
full consent of the owner. 

I, Charlie Deane, have not lived to 
man’s estate without sundry hints of this 
inheritance of evil from the “good and 
gifted” Arthur Gordon, as my fond 
grandmother called him; but I hope 
the mild and milky stream that flows 
from other sources may yet huve power 
to wash away those bitter drops that 
sometimes boil in my veins, and may 
still give place, in the end, to the crys- 
tal waters of purity, and repentance, and 
eternal life. 





ASSASSINS AND THEIR WORK. 


THE GUNPOWDER-PLOT. 


HE stories of history make long strides 
in their onward movement. Often 
the opening chapters introduce you to 
characters, not one of whom will figure 
in the grand dénouement. In. history, 
men are often nothing but puppets; the 
power that moves them first is trans- 
ferred, in its course of growth, from 
generation to generation, and, perhaps, 
works out its tragedies in their children. 
A full exhibit of the events which led 
to that most extraordinary crime known 
as the gunpowder-plot, would involve a 
long history of the religious wars which 
raged in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. We have given our readers 
one page of this in the story of William 
of Orange. Then, we found the op- 
pressor wearing the colors of Catholic- 
ism. In the period and on the scene of 
the gunpowder-plot, the oppressor wore 
the colors of Protestantism. We will 
go back no further, in giving the story 
of the gunpowder-plot, than to the year 
1587, which beheld the execution of 
Mary Stuart, Queen ¥ Scots. 

It was the evening of the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, in that year, that Mary Stuart sat 
in her apartment in her prison of Foth- 
eringay castle, in England—a beautiful 
woman of forty-five, whose face bore 
traces of care and suffering, for her life 
had been no holiday journey through 
the years. Her solitude was broken by 
the entrance of two noblemen, who 








saluted the captive queen with the re- 
spect belonging to her exalted rank, 
though they were the bearers of cruel 
tidings. They were the earls of Kent 
and Shrewsbury. Without unnecessary 
delay they informed Mary that they had 
been commissioned to inform her that 
her life would end on the scaffold on the 
following morning at eight o’clock. The 
intelligence came most unexpectedly, and 
the poor lady showed her surprise in her 
countenance; but, she did not turn pale, 
nor exhibit terror. On the contrary, 
she said to her visitors, with a sweet but 
plaintive smile, that she was prepared to 
die. “I could not believe,” she said, 
“that my sister Elizabeth, queen of 
England, had consented to my death, or 
would execute sentence upon one who 
is not subject to the laws and jurisdiction 
of England. Nevertheless, since this is 
her will, I am content. Death will put 
an end to all my miseries, and I wel- 
come its coming. That soul would be 
unworthy the felicities of Heaven, which 
could not support the body under the 
horrors of the last passage to those 
realms of bliss, I have only this request 
to make now: that you will permit my 
last moments to be consoled by the pre- 
sence of my confessor.” 

To her great distress, the queen was 
told that this request could not be com- 
plied with ; that no Catholic priest could 
be permitted to approach her; but that 
she should be attended by a Protestant 
divine, Dr. Fletcher, the Dean of Peter- 
borough. She refused to listen to this 
proposal, for she knew the character of 
this minister, and considered the pro- 
posal an insult to her faith. The Earl 
of Kent, with a brutality worthy of 
severe condemnation, upbraided the de- 
fenseless woman, pronouncing her a 
child of Satan, and declaring that he 
was glad she was doomed to death. 

“ Your life would have been the death 
of our religion,” said he, with the coarse- 
ness of a thorough bigot; “your death 
will be its life.” 

The two earls took their leave; and, 
from that hour till the hour of her 
departure for the scaffold, the next 
morning, Mary occupied herself in the 
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preparations for death. Her manner con- 
tinued cheerful to the last. Calling her 
servants about her, she pledged their 
prosperity in a glass of wine, and they 
all knelt down and pledged her in re- 
turn. A tender and tearful leaye-taking 
was undergone; and the servants left 
her to her lonely vigils. When morning 
came, she dressed herself in a rich robe 
of silk and velvet, remarking that she 
must not forget the respect due to her 
station. The sheriff entering her room, 
bade her follow him, which she did, 
with a guard at each arm. A scene of 
the most affecting description took place 
in the hall through which she passed, 
where her servants and adherents were 
gathered to bid her farewell. She ad- 
dressed language of comfort and cheer 
to them, herself calm and composed, 
though sobs and lamentations filled the 
hall. Wishing to have some of her ser- 
vants attend her to the scaffold, she was 
shocked by the further brutality of the 
Earl of Kent, who expressed a fear that 
they would perform some superstitious 
rite above her body, and dip their hand- 
kerchiefs-in her blood. Mary’s indigna- 
tion was awakened, and she turned a 
withering glance upon the earl. “Iam 
cousin to your queen,” she cried, “ and. 
descended from the blood royal of Henry 
VII, and a married queen of France, 
and an anointed queen of Scotland.” 
This outburst of royal pride secured her 
her wish, and four of her men and two 
of her maids accompanied her into an- 
other hall where a black scaffold had 
been erected and the grim executioners 
confronted her. The hall was crowd- 
ed with spectators. Here, at the moment 
when the executioners were preparing 
to take hold of her, the bigoted Dean of 
Peterborough insulted her by coming 
forward and reading her.a lecture on 
her heresy, in spite of her protestations, 
saying, in substance, unless she abjured 
the Catholic faith then and there, she 
would in a few moments fall into hell. 
Mary frequently interrupted his harangue, 
saying, “I was born in this religion, 
I have lived in this religion, and in this 
religion I am resolved to die.” The 
Earl of Kent also put in his word, on 








observing her clasping a crucifix loving- 
ly in her hands. At last this disgrace- 
ful scene was ended. Mary disrobed 
herself, smiling gently, and remarking 
that she was unaccustomed to undress 
before so large a company. Her ser- 
vants burst into tears and lamentations, 
but she placed her finger on her lips, 
and enjoined them to be silent; gave 
them her blessing and asked their pray- 
ers; and then laid quietly down and 
placed her head on the block. A hand- 
kerchief was placed over her face, and 
the executioner struck her on the skull, 
inflicting a ghastly wound, but without 
shaking her brave spirit. Two fierce 
blows of the ax severed her head from 
her body; and the executioner, seizing 
the head by the hair, held it aloft, drip- 
ping blood, the ‘face still in agonizing 
convulsions. 

Thus did the oppressive spirit of the 
bigotry of that day make its victim of 
a beautiful, accomplished, and singu- 
larly amiable woman. The question of 
her guilt or inuocence of complicity in 
certain crimes charged against her, is to 
this day a theme of discussion; but 
there is no question as to the fact that 
she really was executed because she was 
a Catholic. The memory of her suffer- 
ings was not likely to allay the fever of 
the Catholics’ hatred toward the tyranny 
that oppressed them in England, and the 
rankling of this bitter wound added 
strength to the fury of the hour and the 
bad passions of the period. 

Seventeen years passed. The Pro- 
testant queen who occupied the throne 
of England when Mary Queen of Scots 
was beheaded, was now dead, and she 
had been succeeded by James I, son of 
the Catholic queen whose execution we 
have briefly described. The Catholics 
still were chafing under the grinding 
laws enacted durifig Elizabeth’s reign, 
and they hoped that James, the son of 
Mary Stuart, would exert his influence 
to soften the pains under which they 
travailed. By these laws any person 
over sixteen years of age, who refused 
for four successive weeks to attend a 
Protestant place of worship, was com- 
mitted to prison. If, thereafter, he 
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persisted in “ this evil course” for three 
months, he was banished from the coun- 
try. If he refused to depart, or if he 
returned after banishment, he was put 
to death. Under these laws, and others 
of like severity, great numbers of Catho- 
lics were murdered, and others driven 
from their native land, while those who 
remained were compelled to practice an 
unwilling hypocrisy to save themselves 
from these dreadful punishments. The 
infamous Star-Chamber Court was also 
under full sway in the realm—a body 
of men appointed by the reigning mon- 
arch, and possessing ‘unlimited powers 
of punishment by fines, imprisonment 
and the whipping-post. Another court, 
still more monstrous in its character, 
was known as the Court of High Com- 
mission. It had jurisdiction of the crime 
of heresy—a crime so indefinable in 
character that scarcely any one was safe. 
Further, there was martial law—a name 
whose terrors the people of our day can 
scarcely appreciate, so little has its exer- 
cise, during the late rebellion, inter- 
fered with the safety of society; but in 
that day, he who came under the sus- 
picion of treason, as hundreds did on the 
slightest pretext, was executed in cold 
blood without even the barest formali- 
ties of trial, while hundreds of others 
languished in prison. In one period of 
Elizabeth’s reign, martial law even hung 
numerous men in London who were not 
so much as suspected of treason, but 
were guilty of no greater offense than 
that disorderly conduct in the streets 
which we in our day should call “ row- 
dyism.” 

Besides these three courts, there was 
still another arbitrary body which laid 
no claim to be called a court, which had 
no trials, and inflicted no penalties, but 
which seized men wherever it chose, 
and threw them into jail on suspicion— 
in many cases loading them with chains 
and confining them in dungeons, where 
they suffered greatly. Sometimes the 
jails—of which there were many—were 
literally crowded with “prisoners of 
state.” The horrible rack very com- 
monly was employed to extort confes- 
sions. In short, the life of an unortho- 








dox person was full of terrors, and the 
arbitrary executions of the French Revo- 
lution itself hardly more frightful in their 
license. 

James I, having ascended the throne 
of England, therefore, at the death of 
Elizabeth, ‘the Catholics entertained 
hopes that their liberties would be in 
some measure restored to them, and 
Elizabeth’s iniquitous laws annulled. 
The memory of Mary’s execution was 
still fresh in their minds, and they hoped 
that the son, remembering his mother, 
might espouse the cause of that religion 
which had been assaulted through her. 
They knew that the son was a Protes- 
tant, as his father had been, but they 
believed him tolerant toward the Catho- 
lic faith. In this they were disappoint- 
ed; and it may be imagined with what 
despair they heard the new king express 
his determination to rigidly enforce all 
the laws that had been enacted against 
them. Their anger turned fiercely 
against James; for some historians de- 
clare that he had encouraged these 
hopes in the Catholics, before coming 
into possession of his crown. Be this 
as it may, the project of assassinating 
him was now entertained by certain 
Catholics, and there was little about his 
character to turn away the dagger. He 
possessed none of those amiabilities and 
excellences which we have portrayed as 
belonging to the good Prince of Orange, 
which ought to have disarmed all per- 
sonal hatred. He was a very learned 
man, but a swaggering pedant, that most 
offensive of characters in literature. In 
his habits he was grossly intemperate, 
and with all his hatred of Catholic super- 
stition, he was himself degradingly 
superstitious, and stood in mortal terror 
of witches. His appearance was burly 
and unprepossessing, and he was a 
tyrant and a coward to the depths of his 
nature. 

The gunpowder-plot was the diaboli- 
cal invention of a Catholic nobleman 
named Catesby. One day in the spring 
of 1604, he was conversing with another 
of his kind, named Percy, a descendant 
of an illustrious house, on the persecu- 
tions to which those of their religion 
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were still subjected, and Percy boldly 
proposed that they should at once set 
about effecting the assassination of King 
James. But Catesby informed him that 
he had a grander scheme in his mind. 

“ What good effect would result from 
his assassination ?” Catesby inquired. 
“Do you not know that one of his chil- 
dren would immediately assume his 
place, and perpetuate these evils ? Even 
if the whole royal family were swept 
away, it would not serve us. The 
nobility and the parliament are linked 
in one bond ; they would raise another 
family to the throne, who would perse- 
cute us still, and seek revenge besides 
for the death of these. Percy, we must 
destroy not only the royal family, but 
the lords and the commons at one 
blow.” 

“But how is this possible?” asked 
Percy, eagerly. 

“ Listen! The first meeting of par- 
liament will soon occur. There the 
whole number of our foes will be met 
together. We must take into our con- 
fidence some few stanch Catholic gen- 
tlemen like ourselves, and run a mine 
beneath the hall in which our enemies 
are assembled. Seizing upon the mo- 
ment when the king is addressing the 
two branches of parliament, we will ex- 
plode the mine and blow them all into 
a thousand fragments at the same in- 
stant—even while they may be meditat- 
ing fresh persecutions against the follow- 
ers of the true religion. Thus we shall 
make our triumph complete.” 

“Tt is a noble plan of vengeance, 
Catesby,” replied Percy, delighted. “I 
am with you, heart and hand.” 

They immediately set about the selec- 
tion of their fellow-conspirators, each of 
whom they bound to secrecy by solemn 
oaths, superadding thereto that most 
sacred of their rites, the communion ser- 
vice. The first whom they admitted 
to their confidence was Thomas Winter. 
Him they dispatched to Flanders, to se- 
cure the services of one Guy Fawkes, 
an Englishman by birth, but so devout 
a Catholic that he could not live in 
England. Fawkes was at that time 
serving in the Spanish army which the 


Catholic tyrant Philip still maintained 
in that province of the Netherlands 
which had of late given him so much 
trouble in his efforts to do precisely 
what the Protestants in England were 
now doing—namely, to do away with 
religious freedom. Fawkes entered 
eagerly into the plot, when Winter 
broached it to him, and the two made 
haste to return to England. The con- 
spirators knew their man beforehand. 
Fawkes was a person of most forbidding 
aspect—lean and scowling—but one 
who had proved the quality of his 
courage in previous adventures, and 
whose zeal was beyond all question. 
The spring and summer went by, and 
late in the autumn the conspirators be- 
gan to put their plans into action, 
Percy hired a house adjoining the Par- 
liament House, and caused a large quan- 
tity of provisions to be put into it. 
About Christmas, one by one the con- 
spirators gathered, and then the house 
was shut up, the shutters closed and the 
doors fastened, to give the passers-by 
the impression that there was nobody 
within, Spades, pick-axes, etc., had 
also been provided, together with arms 
with which to defend themselves in case 
of a surprise. They were ready for 
death, if need be, and animated by a be- 
lief that they were serving the cause of 
religion, were full of the highest enthu- 
siasm. Guy Fawkes alone remained on 
the watch, in the upper part of the 
house; the others, seven in number, 
descended to the cellar to commence 
their labors. The wall which they had 
to pierce was nine feet thick, and of a 
mason-work so hard and old that it was 
almost as impregnable as solid stone, 
They divided into two gangs, and while 
one gang worked the other rested, to 
eat or to sleep. They had in the cellar 
an ample store of baked meats and wine, 
and their enthusiasm continued unabated 
through the six weeks in which they 
picked away at the flinty wall. Gentle- 
men as they were, and all unused to 
work of this sort, they toiled like com- 
mon laborers, though the sweat poured 
from their faces, and their hands were 
blistered with the unwonted exertion; 
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yet, though they scarcely rested day or 
night, they made no greater progress 
than a foot a week. The rubbish they 
put in bags and carried carefully out 
a back-door in the darkness of midnight, 
and digging deep holes in the soil of the 
garden, buried the contents of the bags 
where no eye could see. 

Candlemas came—time of the church- 
feast so dear to the Catholics, but whose 
celebration was at that period prohibited 
in England. But five days now before 
the time at which parliament was to 
meet, and the wall scarcely more than 
half pierced! Despair tegan to creep 
upon the conspirators. It seemed im- 
possible that they should get through 
the wall in time ; but they labored on. 

“ Hark !” whispered Percy, breaking 
the silence in which they were pursuing 
their toil. He bent forward in a listen- 
ing attitude, his hand raised to enjoin 
silence upon his companions. “ What 
is that noise ?” 

All listened intently. It seemed to 
come from the opposite side of the wall 
on which they were at work, but what 
it meant they were ata loss to know. 
In some trepidation, they ceased their 
labors, and one of their number cau- 
tiously left the house and went into the 
street. He found by inquiry that a 
coal vault underneath the House of 
Lords was being emptied of its stores, 
the owner having resolved to sell off, 
and rent the vault to the highest bid- 
der. Returning to his companions, he 
laid this fact before them, and they 
immediately resolved to rent the vault 
for their own purpose. But, unexpect- 
edly, parliament was prorogued to the 
following October. This news was re- 
ceived with great joy by the conspir- 
ators, for now they would have ample 
time in which to perfect their arrange- 
ments. 

They hired the vault, and, with great 
caution and at intervals, conveyed thither 
thirty-six barrels of gunpowder—enough 
to tear the building to its very founda- 
tion, and leave “ no stone upon another.” 
This formidable magazine was then 
covered with fagots and billets of wood, 
in such manner as to convey the im- 











pression that the vault contained nothing 
else. Guy Fawkes was placed to watch 
over the vault, under the pretense of 
being the servant of Percy, who was 


“supposed to own all this wood. The 


doors were thrown open boldly, and 
people allowed to enter freely if they 
chose, no one suspecting the fearful 
secret of that great honest-looking pile. 

The long-waited time at last drew 
near. The conspirators, secure in their 
preparations, gave themselves no con- 
cern as to the fatal cellar; they knew 
it was in the hands of a zealous dare- 
devil, who would not fail to fire the 
mine when the proper moment came. 
But they learned that there would be 
one of the royal family absent, at the 
opening of parliament, namely, the 
young duke, whose tender years kept 
him away. ‘Therefore, it was arranged 
that Percy should murder him, or kid- 
nap him, simultaneously with the burst- 
ing of the mine. 

But this plot, which embraced so wide 
a sweep of revenge, involved also the 
lives of some good Catholics, who, ig- 
norant of the approaching catastrophe, 
would be present as spectators, or at- 
tendants on the king, or as peers of the 
realm occupying seats in the house. 
This prospect, appalling as it was, had 
been softened by the specious assurances 
of Jesuit priests who had been admitted 
into the secret, and who showed the 
conspirators that the interests of religion 
demanded the sacrifice of a few innocent 
lives, in order that the guilty should be 
punished. The conspirators, who now 
numbered twenty, therefore determined 
to keep their secret inviolable, and calmly 
behold the destruction of their co-re- 
ligionists. 

Among these seemingly doomed Ca- 
tholics was Lord Monteagle, a gentle- 
man much beloved. Ten days before 
the expected meeting of parliament, a 
person in disguise put into the hand of 
a servant of this lord a letter, which 
the servant delivered to his master. “ My 
lord,” this letter said, “ out of the love 
I bear to some of your friends, I have a 
care of your preservation. Therefore, I 
would advise you, as you tender your 
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life, to devise some excuse to shift off 
your attendance at this parliament. For 
God and man have concurred to punish 
the wickedness of this time. And think 
not slightly of this advertisement ; but 
retire yourself into your country, where 
you may expect the event in safety. 
For though there be no appearance of 
any stir, yet, I say, they will receive a 
terrible blow this parliament, and yet 
they shall not see who hurts them. This 
counsel is not to be contemned, because 
it may do you good, and can do you no 
harm ; for the danger is past as soon as 
you have burned the letter. And I 
hope God will give you the grace to 
make good use of it, into whose holy 
protection I commend you.” 

Monteagle perused this singular epis- 
tle more than once, in his inability to 
comprehend its hidden meaning. Had 
he been at once a coward and a rogue, 
he would have taken fright at its dread- 
ful insinuations, and silently complied 
with its recommendations, leaving the 
scheme to be carried out in all its original 
horror. But fortunately for those who 
were to have been the victims, and for- 
tunately for that page of history which 
would have been blackened by the record 
of this monstrous crime, he was not 
frightened; he half believed the writer 
to be some knave who sought to hold 
him up to ridicule. At ail events, he 
took the letter at once to Lord Salisbury, 
Secretary of State, who, in his turn, took 
it to the king. The result was, that it 
was resolved to inspect all the vaults 
beneath the houses of parliament. 

On the day preceding tLat on which 
parliament was to meet, the Earl of Suf- 
folk, then lord chamberlain, commenced 
the search, with little serious thought 
that he should discover any thing. 
Nevertheless, he did his duty thoroughly. 
Pausing before the vault in which the 
barrels of gunpowder were concealed, 
he ran his eye over the pile of wood and 
fagots. Guy Fawkes, with his hat 
slouched over his eyes, stood in a dark 
corner, and the chamberlain accosted him : 

“ Who are you, sirrah ?” he asked. 

“Tam the servant of Master Percy, 
my lord,” said Fawkes. 





“T like not your countenance, I pro- 
mise you,” said the chamberlain. “ What 
name do you bear?” 

“My name is Johnson, my lord,” 
answered Fawkes. 

“What doth Percy with such a 
quantity of fuel as this?” pursued the 
chamberlain. “ He lives little in town. 
Nay, keep your answer,” and he turned 
away, with his suspicions fully con- 
firmed. 

That night, as the hour of twelve 
sounded, Sir Thomas Knevet, a justice 
of the peace, with several stalwart at- 
tendants, suddenly made his appearance, 
and seized Fawkes at the door of the 
vault. He made a fierce resistance, but 
to no purpose ; he was bound and taken 
to prison. The wood was torn aside, 
and the barrels of powder found under- 
neath. In Fawkes’ pocket were found 
the matches and torchwood with which 
he was to have fired the train leading 
to the mine. 

Finding that all was discovered, 
Fawkes made no effort to shield himself 
from punishment, but loudly lamented 
that he had not had a moment’s warn- 
ing, so that he could have fired the 
powder and perished with his enemies. 
When brought before the council, his 
manner was firm, and even scornful. 
He had only words of regret for his 
failure to carry out the plot, and made 
no appeals for mercy. He stubbornly 
refused to disclose the names of the con- 
spirators. He was told that unless he 
yielded, a death more horrible than that 
of the assassin of William of Orange, 
should be his fate. 

“T can bear it as well as he,” said 
Fawkes. 

He was threatened with the most 
frightful tortures. 

“T will suffer a thousand deaths before 
I will betray my companions,” was his 
response. 

He was put in prison, loaded with 
chains, and left in darkness and solitude 
for three days and nights, at the end of 
which time he was brought out for tor- 
ture. His fierce spirit had been broken 
by his confinement, and when the dread- 
ful rack was shown to him, he yielded, 
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and made a full confession. His fellow- 
conspirators had taken flight, but were 
pursued, and those who were taken 
alive were executed. Thomas Winter 
was one of these; but Percy and 
Catesby were shot and killed while 
fighting, they having, together with 
several adherents, banded themselves to- 
gether in arms, and made a desperate 
resistance to their pursuers. 

From an old and extremely rare 
pamphlet of thirteen leaves—*“ London, 
imprinted for Jeffrey Charlton; and to 
be sold at his shop at the great north 
dore of Powle’s, 1606,’—-we make the 
following extract, descriptive of the exe- 
cution of Guy Fawkes: “Last of all 
came the great Devill of all, Fuuwlkes 
alias Johnson, who should have put fire 
to the powder; his body being weak 
with torture and sickness, he was scarce 
able to go up the ladder, but yet, with 
much ado, by the help of the hangman, 
went hie enough to breake his neck with 
the fall, who made no long speech, but 
after a short seeming to be sorrie for his 
offence, asked a kind of forgiveness of 
the King and the State for his bloodie 
intent, with his crosses and his idle cere- 
monies made his end upon the gallowes 
and the block to the great joy of the 
beholders.” 

Thus perished the man who, had he 
been successful, would have lived in his- 
tory as the most stupendous assassin the 
world ever knew. It by no means ap- 
pears that he was of a specially blood- 
thirsty nature. Born among the quiet 
scenes of a Yorkshire rural neiglfbor- 
hood, he was a Catholic of the devout- 
est sort, and it was through his great de- 
votion to his religion that he became a 
soldier under the banner of Philip of 
Spain, who in his day was looked upon 
as the firmest ally of the Pope. Like 
nearly all the assassins of history, Fawkes 
was a fanatic in the service of a faction ; 
and it by no means follows that he was 
indeed “ the great Devill of all,” merely 
on account of his being the hand of the 
body of men whom he worked with. 
The burning in effigy of Fawkes, on the 
5th of November in each year, was long 
thereafter a regular practice in England, 








and was formerly a legal holiday in that 
country, though it is no longer such. 
In our own New England, the custom 
was also for some years common; and 
there are few whose ears are not familiar 
with the verses commencing «a song that 
the boys were in the habit of singing as 
they bore the effigy through the streets: 
‘Remember, remember, the fifth of November, 
The gunpowder treason and plot.” 

As is almost invariably the case where 
assassination steps in to work out cer- 
tain purposes, the gunpowder-plot re- 
acted upon its projectors; and, so far 
from the penal laws against Catholics 
being ameliorated, their rigor was in- 
creased. Even had the plot been suc- 
cessful, there is no reason whatever to 
believe that it would have served the 
purposes of the Catholics. The Pro- 
testant people would almost inevitably 
have arisen in a vengeful fury, and a 
general massacre of Catholics through- 
out the kingdom would have ensued. It 
seems as if the actors in schemes of as- 
sassination were always completely blind- 
ed as to the true results which must 
follow their atrocities. 

Justice will not permit us to pass by 
the other actors in this plot, and bestow 
the title of assassin on Fawkes alone of 
all the conspirators. Certainly to Cates- 
by, Percy and Winter, if not to Rook- 
wood, Digby, and others, we must in 
equity apply the same infamous name. 
They were no less fanatics, also, than 
Fawkes, and there had been nothing in 
the previous tenor of their lives to lead 
us to expect that such men would plunge 
themselves into the hideous gulf of 
crime. They were men of fortune, and 
much respected by those who knew 
them. Catesby, it seems, was a man of 
such general excellences of character as 
to have attached Rookwood and Digby 
to him so strongly that they declared 
they would lay down their lives for him 
in any cause. Their trust in the in- 
tegrity of his purposes and the sound- 
ness of his judgment, was so complete 
that they needed no persuasion to enter 
into any project that he recommended 
to them. Of the other conspirators, 
similar good words could be said; and 
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Digby, notwithstanding his Catholic be- 
lief, was high in favor with the Protest- 
ant Queen Elizabeth, so recently dead. 
These things only serve to show, in a 
stronger light, the iniquities into which 
men may be led by the spirit of fanati- 
cism. 

The lesson which is borne home to 
us with stronger force, the more thor- 
oughly we familiarize ourselves with 
these dark passages in history, is clear 
and emphatic. We learn that freedom, 
the basis of our republican institutions, 
is but an infernal delusion when it is 
not sanctified by religion. We learn 
that religion, the safeguard of our social 
system, becomes robbed of its purity and 





beauty, when it is no longer wedded to 
freedom: Freedom, with no religious 
principle as its base, was the monster 
that raged and slaughtered its gory path 
through the French people in that revo- 
lution which the breath of a Marat 
helped to kindle; and such freedom was 
worse than any mere individual tyranny 
could ever be. Religion, without the 
grand principle of freedom for the rock 
of its foundation, was the fiend that 
wreaked its fury upon its opponents in 
the, sixteenth century; and, now Pro- 
testant, now Catholic, perpetrated the 
most frightful murders, and counted its 
victims at the stake, on the scaffold and 
the gallows, by thousands. 





SUMMER AND WINTER. 


HE winter goes and the summer comes, 
And the cloud descends in warm, wet showers; 
The grass grows green where the frost has been, 
And waste and wayside are fringed with flowers. 


The winter goes, and the summer comes, 
And the merry blue-birds twitter and trill, 
And the swallow swings on his steel-blue wings, 
This way and that way, at wildest will. 


The winter goes, and the summer comes, 
And the swallow he swingeth no more aloft, 
And the blue-bird’s breast swells out of her nest, 
And the horniest bill of them all grows soft. 














The summer goes and the winter comes, 
And the daisie dies and the daffodil dies, 

And the softest bill grows horny and still, 
And the days set ms | and dimly rise. 


The summer goes, and the winter comes, 
And the red fire fades from the heart o’ th’ rose, 
And the snow lies white where the grass was bright, 
And the wild wind bitterly blows and blows. 


The winter comes, and the winter stays, 
Ay, cold and long, and long and cold, 
And the pulses beat to the weary feet, 
And the head feels sick and the heart grows old. 


The winter comes and the winter stays, 
And all the glory behind us lies, 
The cheery light drops into the night, 
And the snow drifts over our sightless eyes. 
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FARMER HOPE’S TROUBLE. 


ARMER HOPE sat brooding over 

the kitchen fire: a few rays from 

the covered embers glanced out at him 

now and then, blinked, winked, and 

went to their ashen sleep again. When 

they did so the farmer stirred them up 
with his heavy boot. 

A heavy, broad-shouldered man was 
farmer Hope, and as. he stooped in his 
arm-chair, over the smoldering hearth, 
his muscular frame drooped with a pon- 
derous weight, as if the heart inside of 
it were heavy to lift. A miserable drop, 
that should have been a tear, hung 
piteously at the end of his nose; for 
farmer Hope had worked out early and 
late this autumn, and the only thing he 
had got by it was a cold. 

“Every thing goes the wrong way,” 
said the farmer. 

He might have said this to himself, 
but that grandmother Beck sat in the 
doorway, knitting. The last ruddy rays 
of twilight gleamed over the sloping corn- 
field that occupied the rising ground just 
beyond the house, and a broad band of 
somber crimson swept in across the 
porch and over the floor of the unlit 
room ; the faintest sky-light was better 
than candles, grandmother Beck was 
wont to say—and more economical. 
Silent and soothing and solemn was the 
time, and, sitting erect in the doorway, 
the old lady occasionally varied her em- 
ployment with an involuntary nod to 
the departing twilight. Roused from 
this peaceful mood by farmer Hope’s 
gruff voice, the needles spasmodically 
started again, and vigorously rocking 
herself in her comfortable arm-chair, 
the old lady peered over her spectacles 
after the dropped stitch, till silence en- 
sued once more, and farmer Hope brood- 
ed—grandmother Beck nodded. And 
I doubt not as much wisdom was con- 
tained in his patient recognition of her 
old age and acquiescence in fate and 
decrepitude, as in all his surly struggles 
and sharp defiance of destiny. 

A sweet summer silence reigned in 
the room, for an instant; the katydids 





their : tender monotony, and the won- 
drous peace and spell of a country 
evening seemed to have settled softly 
down everywhere. Only the farmer 
was restive under this opiate of peace 
brooding in the atmosphere. 

“Yes !” he repeated, slapping his 
broad hand upon his stalwart knee, in 
a way that started the knitting-needles 
with a sudden click, “every thing! I’m 
darned tired of it all. Here have I been 
working early and late, like a nigger- 
slave the whole blessed summer, and all 
these years along back—and it ain’t 
come to nothing! Blamed if I don’t 
drop the whole concern. A fellow may 
work and work, till his very soul’s clean 
wriggled out of his body, and what 
does it all amount to? There’s no get- 
ting along bonestly in this world, old 
woman! It’s all cheating and chaffer- 
ing, and cheapening—and if you don’t 
do like the rest, it’s because you're too 
much of a fool to be a knave—an’ folks 
ill tell you of it, too, as farmer Jones 
did me, when he carted off that last 
load of hay. It all turns out bad as 
far as I can see in this world, and as I 
don’t know about the next—” 

“Samuel!” said grandmother Beck, 
reprovingly. 

“To be sure I don’t,” repeated the 
farmer, gruffly, stirring up with his boot 
the sulky embers, “ know nothing about 
it. Whoever’s got the charge up there 
manages things, I take it, pretty much 
as tyrants do here—or else, maybe His 
place is so far off from these parts they 
go wrong in spite of Him ?” 

“Oh, Samuel!” said grandmother 
Beck. “If deacon Gilbert should hear 
thee talking so !” 

Grandmother Beck had been brought 
up among the quakers, but she had the 
profoundest respect for church dignitaries 
of any sect whatever. 

“ That for deacon Gilbert !” said farm- 
er Hope, snapping his fingers. “ He 
don’t have any short crops to make long 
payments with ; he—” 

“Why, Samuel!” said the old lady, 
uplifting her wrinkled hands, from which 
the great ball of gray yarn rolled treach- 


in the dewy shrubbery without chirped ; erously upon the floor, “ surely. thee’s 
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not given over to—” Puss, taking ‘ad- 
vantage of theology, grasped at ‘this 
instant the luckless ball, ‘and broke at 
the same time the thread of grandmother 
Beck’s discourse, “'to—puss /” 

“ Believe a lie? Ay, to ‘be sure—it’s 
not a lie if I believe it,” said farmer 
Hope, with a harsh laugh, “and I do 
believe it—you may stake your life on 
that. ’Tain’t a lie that folks do live in 
this world to humbug and cheat one 
another, and them that does it the best 
gets off the safest, and no one'above or 
below, ‘pears to me, takes charge of 
things, and sets ’em right. ’Tain’'t done?” 
And farmer Hope set the ‘heel of his 
boot energetically on puss’ ‘tail, who 
had taken refuge in the hearth to inves- 
tigate the ball of ‘yarn at her leisure. 
A yell from puss. 

“The infernal thing !” cried the farm- 
er, grinding his teeth as she scampered 
away. 

Grandmother Beck rocked herselfto 
patience. Farmer Hope rose up and 
stretched himself, and yawning took a 
candle from the high mantel-shelf. His 
tall figure almost reached the kitchen 
beams. Puss looked down upon him 
from aloft in the rafters, folded her tail 
calmly about her, and waited ‘to see 
what would come of it. 

“Had enough of it for to-night, at 
any rate,” said he. “I’m off to bed. 
There’s nothing for it, that I see, but to 
sell the old place; ‘it’s shingled with 
mortgages now, and I don’t see as Til 
ever pay ’em off.” 


“What will Lizette do then?” said) 


grandmother Beck. 

“ Lizette may pick ‘Wlackberries fora 
living !” 

A merry laugh was ‘heard outside, 
sand a’little, sunburned maiden sprung 
Hlightly upon the door-sill. ‘There she 
-stood poised an instant, looking within, 
like a curious bird that intends taking 
flight again. She was a graceful and 
‘gracious maiden, as pleasant ‘to look 
‘upon as an apple-blossom in spring. 
“The fading light seemed to eoncentrate 
‘in her ‘tiny figure, as she stood in the 
‘doorway. ‘Within, the house was dusk 





and solemn—this little girl seemed to 





bring the freshness and life of woods and 
meadows with her. 

“Indeed, uncle,” said she, “I'd like 
no better fun! Grand! Id be out in 
the hills all day, instead of dozing and 
prozing over the school-books,” and 
agdin she laughed that quick, fresh, 
gushing laugh : such a frank, free laugh, 
as, like other girlish things, women learn 
to put by in the prosaic sadness of their 
later years. As farmer Hope strode off 
to bed, he glanced at this blithe little 
laugher, and his gloomy eyes lit up for 
an instant. For she was the embodi- 
ment to him of all he knew that was 
loving and beautiful, and his heart, 
though the did not acknowledge it, took 
in the glad blessing of her beauty and 
freshness. Lizette was more to him 
than meadows or crops, or the old farm- 
house itself, and dumbly the heavy- 
hearted man worshiped all beauty 
through the shape of his little Lizette, 
the child of his dead wife’s sister. 

But to-night he had no word, even 
for her; so, taking himself to bed, he 
left the old woman and her grand- 
daughter to speculate upon what was 
the matter. But Lizette did not spec- 
ulate long. She broke the silence that 
followed her uncle’s departure, as she 
set the lighted candle upon the table, 
and hunted up her basket of patchwork: 

“T really think I could do some- 
thing, now!” she said, half to herself, 
“mornings and evenings when I ain't 
at school. My! Why, grandmother, 
all the girls in the factory pay their own 
board, and here I ain’t any account at 
all! Don’t pay for my salt even. 
Wonder if blackberries—” 

But grandmother Beck burst into a 
laugh—a rare feat with her. 

“Ta, child,” ‘said she, “set your poor 
little heart at rest. ‘Your uncle’s none 
so bad off as that. He’s got to be un- 
accountable uneasy lately, your uncle 
has. But rubbing one’s temper betwixt 
sharp words wears out the ill-humor, I’ve 
no doubt. Things haven't worked ex- 
actly right, along back, but if the worst 
comes to‘ the worst—” 

“ Blackberries will be all gone,” said 
Lizette, archly. “Well,” she added, 
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after a thoughtful pause, “it isn’t so 
foolish, neither. Old Mrs. Fleming is 
making up lots of blackberries for the 
hospitals, and F’ve heard the girls say 
that some of’em make lots of money 
just gathering ’em.” 

Lizette was silent for the rest of the 
evening, as grandmother Beck and her- 
self pursued their mutual industries, in- 
terspersed on the part of the old woman 
with occasional profound obeisances to 
Morpheus, and on the part of the young 
one with thoughtful pauses, and absent 
drooping of the busy hands, as if some 
profound problem were being revolved 
in her mind. 


The shadow was still upon farmer 
Hope’s face the next morning, as he 
went out to his work—a painful and set- 
tled shadow. The only sunshine about 
this hard-working man, who had not a 
word to-day for his workmen or his 
household, lingered in his golden-tinged 
hair, which yet retained a certain youth- 
ful luster at variance with the grim lines 
on his face, and the morose dejection of 
his eyes under their shaggy eyebrows. 
He had grown gray in spirit, working 
out here in the sunshine and the sunny 
fields; and the fact that he was not out- 
wardly gray-haired, only made his inner 
gloom more palpable. 

It was a hot, autumn day; the heat 
lay down on pasture and meadow, like 
a great, silent, solemn dream. Not a 
bird .chirped, not a leaf stirred. The 
men, scattered in the shadow of the 
hedges, or grouped here and there under 
some branching tree, were taking their 
noonday lunch; some of them lying 
lazily at full length. 

Suddenly there rose to the heavens a 
fearful cry, which caused every man to 
spring to his feet. Across the field, 
hatless, coatless, heedless of the noonday 
sun, the reapers -hurried, their ruddy 
faces turned only in one direction. 

There, just beyond, over the rising 
ground, a white smoke rose heavily in 
the summer sun, curling away in sinis- 
ter silence toward the welkin. Every 
one knew what that meant. Just over 
the slope then, in sight from the rising 





ground, stood the old farm-house. Qn 
this silent summer day, without a note 
of -warning, it. was smitten, as if from 
the very heayens. The old place was 
on fire ! 

The dear old place! To every soul 
then hastening on, the. ancient and sturdy 
farm-house that had looked over the 
brow of the hill as long as any of them 
remembered, took the aspect of a dear 
old friend whose life was in the power 
of an enemy. 

Every man’s face grew paler with pas- 
sionate eagerness to reach and to save 
it; every nerve strained; every foot for- 
got its heaviness. 

But one figure, stalwart and strong, 
strode on in advance of them all. His 
stern features worked into a strange 
emotion under the rude straw-hat shad- 
ing his eyes. ‘This fire-wreathed mass, 
over which whirled the passion-white 
clouds of smoke, through which every 
moment a piercing tongue of flame 
clove its way to the heavens—this lonely 
mansion, struggling silently with de- 
struction, taking its last glimpses of 
the quiet, sunny fields, was not the thing 
he had hated last night, and almost cursed 
last night. It was the old homestead 
again, where his boyhood and youth had 
been spent,.and for which he had lived 
and labored. 

I think in that moment, as farmer 
Hope advanced swiftly toward the scene 
of destruction, hescareely remembered his 
property that was being sacrificed ; he 
scarcely thought of the inmates, who had 
fled, probably, from :the flames, helpless 
and in terror; he only thought of his 
old loye—the old, old house. 

But.as he approached over the slope 
of the cornfield that half surrounded it, 
a wild figure arrested his steps, her gray 
hair. streaming in the wind, her wrinkled 
hands beckoning with imploring ges- 
tures. It was grandmother Beck. 

“ Lizette! Lizette!”. she cried. 

“What of Lizette?” said the farmer. 
“ She’s safe in school, isn’t she ?” 

In hurried, broken. accents, and. with 
hands that eagerly dragged him forward, 
the old woman explained, that Lizette 
and .her fellow-pupils had received an 
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unexpected half-holiday, and Lizette had 
come home and gone up in her room to 
lie down; she was not very well. 
Grandmother Beck was asleep herself 
when the fire broke out, and had made 
her escape through the kitchen. Liz- 
ette’s room was under the pointed roof 
of the building, and just beside the great 
stone-chimney that took in almost one 
side of the house—and which was fall- 
ing, falling, before their very eyes. 

Farmer Hope did not wait to hear 
more. Shouting to the men who were 
hastening with ladders and buckets, he 
disappeared in the smoke and flame 
which surrounded the entrance. A great 
tongue of fire leaped fiercely across the 
doorway as he vanished. 

Energetically, as for life, the neighbors 
worked ; but in theselonely country dis- 
tricts such efforts are of little avail. A 
fire once breaking out in one of the old 
frame buildings, snatches up its prey 
and devours it before there is barely 
time to escape with life from its en- 
croaching power. 

As the farmer groped along in the 
blinding smoke and falling timbers, there 
was but one thought in his breast—to 
reach and tosave Lizette. Lizette! the 
child asleep in the very arms of death. 
God! could he rescue this frail little life, 
he would never grumble again at the 
hardships through which his was passed. 
Over the great stone-chimney, from which 
plank and plaster had shredded away, 
writhed and hissed the hungry flames. 
They wrapped the doorway of Lizette’s 
little room. Before it the passage-way 
yawned, a gulf of flames. Every tim- 
ber had fallen in. With but one glance 
across the abyss, and a cry that rung out 
amid the crackle and crash of the falling 
building—a dumb, despairing cry that 
had no words to make it a prayer, he 
sprung across the chasm. His hand 
touched the latch of Lizette’s door: it 
yielded to his touch, but the sudden 
weight of his heavy frame loosened the 
frail, decayed timbers that yet supported 
it, and, with a crash, it fellydragging him 
with it down into the seething flames. 

Helpless, scorched, scarce recogniz- 
able in the soot and blood that covered 











his visage, farmer Hope was dragged, 
unconscious, from the ruins. And as 
they did so, the great stone chimney 
settled, with a heavy, fateful sound, 
down, down, upon the roof, which, 
yielding beneath the pressure, fell in with 
a crash; a sparkling fountain of flame 
sprung triumphantly upward, as the 
black roof shriveled from sight, and 
farmer Hope’s old mansion was a total 
wreck. 

“ Lizette! Lizette !’ he moaned, as 
the awe-struck crowd of neighbors 
gathered around. 

At that moment, grandmother Beck, 
bending low over the prostrate figure, 
and dashing the cold water into his 


face, raised herself suddenly erect; her + 


fixed and eager eye gleamed out from 
her disheveled hair, with a sudden, 
wonderful light. She pointed toward 
the meadow; there, breaking through 
the hedge, flying toward them with a 
breathless speed, a little figure appeared ; 
it leaped, it flew across the field, sprung 
panting into the excited group, and 
flung itself, sobbing, upon the neck of 
the unconscious man, who lay like one 
dead, in their midst. 

“Lizette! oh, Lizette!” he mur- 
mured. 

“ Lizette! oh, Lizette! where have 
you been ?” cried grandmother Beck. 

“ Been for blackberries,” said Lizette, 
with her quaint simplicity, and accus- 
tomed submissiveness to grandmother 
Beck. “Lost ’em all in the hedge, 
though, when I caught sight of the fire.” 

Lizette had, for once, practiced a lit- 
tle deception on the old lady, and feigned 
her illness and need of rest, in order to 
escape from question. 

The old house was gone, but Lizette 
was safe. She had, as grandmother 
Beck shrewdly observed, “ earned a liv- 
ing” by picking blackberries. 





The last time I saw farmer Hope, his 
weather-beaten face was scarred with 
tokens of his struggle with the flames; 
but there shone out of it such luminous 
expression, such a spirit of cheerfulness, 
as I had never seen before; a token, 
also, which I think he brought from that 
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battle in which he was vanquished, but 
which a stronger hand than his forbade 
to be an utter defeat. With Lizette to 
inspire him, the farmer works sturdiiy 
to recover a home again. With the 
vanishing of his prosperity, has vanished 
his quarrel with fate; and, whatever 
disappointments befall him, he cheers 
himself with a little laugh about the day 
when Lizette went blackberrying. 





PIO NONO AND ANTONELLI. 


OWARD the end of the sixteenth 
century, a comb- maker, Alberto 
Mastai, of Brescia, with whom the world 
did not go well, went to live at Siniga- 
glia. Fortune smiled on him in his new 
home; the comb-maker flourished and 
becaine so rich that he obtained the hand 
of a young lady of fortune, named Fer- 
retti, and at the same time the rank of 
count. Such is the origin of the house 
of Mastai-Ferretti. Girvlamo Mastai- 
Ferretti, descended from the latter, mar- 
ried a daughter of Count Sallazzi, and 
the issue o# this marriage is Gian-Maria 
Mastai, born in 1792, now Pius IX. 
From his infancy he seems to have 
been weak, subject to epileptic fits, and 
difficult to manage. When a boy, he 
was sent to the college at Volterra, pre- 
sided over by the learned astronomer, 
Inghirami; but his chronic indisposi- 
tion did not permit him to derive much 
advantage from that seat of learning. 
On returning home, however, his health 
greatly improved, and as he grew stron- 
ger he manifested a keen desire to enter 
the army. To fit himself for this pro- 
fession, he devoted much time to athletic 
exercises, and soon became remarkable 
for his military bearing. Those familiar 
with the appearance of Pius IX, as seen 
in St. Peter's or the Sistine, will scarcely 
be prepared to hear that in youth he was 
noted for his dandy dress, appearing al- 
ways in a semi-military uniform, wearing 
boots and spurs, and seldom seen with- 
out a cigar in his mouth. Being very 
handsome withal, a tolerable poet and 
good musician, he soon became an ob- 
ject of admiration to many, and of af- 





fection to some, girls; but although more 
than one loved him, he aimed high and 
sought the hand of Elena, daughter of 
Prince Albani. This lady, who is said 
to have been extremely beautiful, at first 
encouraged young Mastai, but eventually 
married the colonel of a regiment quar- 
tered at Sinigaglia, whom she was in the 
habit of meeting frequently at the re- 
unions in her father’s house. The disap- 
pointment was so severely felt by young 
Gian, that to alleviate his misery he 
plunged into dissipation, drank deeply, 
and gambled largely. About this junc- 
ture Napoleon’s career had terminated ; 
Pius VII returned to Rome, and public 
affairs began to assume a tranquil phase. 
Accordingly young Mastai, who was 
leading a very unsettled life, was sent to 
Rome, where two of his uncles resided, 
who, it was believed, were in a position 
to be of service to him. 

Arrived in the capital he engaged a 
very humble apartment, his allowance 
being only fifteen dollars a month. Nev- 
ertheless, so fascinating were his man- 
ners and so handsome his person, that he 
soon became one of the most fashionable 
young men in Rome, and was a constant 
visitor in the palaces of the highest 
nobles in that city. A successful player 
at the card-table, his winnings enabled 
him to live in a manner that made him 
the envy of less fortunate youths, and 
led to love adventures not yet entirely 
forgotten in Rome. 

But though young Mastai was well 
pleased with the life he was leading, it 
was far from satisfying his parents, who 
naturally desired to see their son estab- 
lished in some honorable profession. Ac- 
cordingly, as the military spirit still burn- 
ed strongly in Gian-Maria, an attempt 
was made to satisfy it, to some extent at 
least, by placing him. in the Guardia 
Nobile, which had been established im- 
mediately after the Congress of Vienna. 
His interest was sufficiently great to 
cause him to be enrolled as a candidate 
for admission in the corps, but a repre- 
sentation having been made to the secre- 
tary of state that he was subject to epi- 
leptic fits, his name was removed from 
the list of candidates, and he was 
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advised that he rhust not hope to be a 

Guardia Nobile: The intelligence over- 

whelmed him with sorrow; his spirits 

became depressed ; a dangerous illness 
supervened, on his’ recovery from which 
—due, as some of his biographers de- 
clare, to the intercession of the Virgin— 
he determined on devoting his life to the 
cause of religion. 

Report says that he was led to this 
determination by the Pope saying to 
him, “ Caro gidvane, you are suffering 
from two cruel diseases—epilepsy and 
love. Be advised by me—fatevi chiérico 
—and you will be cured of both.” 

There are many still living in Rome 
who remember the sudden and: extraor- 
dinary change in young Mastai. Discard- 
ing his fashionable costume, the neat boot 
and clanking spur gave place to thick 
shoes, the laced coat to a black soutane, 
and the jaunty step to a measured walk, 
with bent head and downcast eyes. At 
this period Mastai was twenty-four years 
old. Hard study followed, and finding 
that this, though pushed to excess, did 
not impair his health, but rather im- 
proved it—a change due more probably 
to an abstemious life—he conceived that 
God especially called him to the work 
of priesthood, and having obtained the 
necessary medical permission to enter 
the church, he was ordained. His reli- 
gious zeal now rapidly unfolded. Am- 
bition, too, that powerful mainspring of 
the human mind, prompted his natural 
gifts to the best account. Endowed with 
@ peculiarly fine melodious voice, well 
remembered by those who have had the 
pleasure of hearing him read the offices 
in St. Peter’s or the Sistine chapel, he 
studied elocution, practiced preaching ex- 
tempore, and soon acquired such a mas- 
tery of language as to draw vast crowds 

Swhenever he ascended the pulpit. He 
was particularly brilliant in his fervorint 
—short, impassioned discourses, such as 
you may hear during holy week at the 
Gesu—and carried his congregations en- 
tirely with him. Women who had ad- 
mired Mastai as a youth of fashion now 
hang on his impassioned words, and 
buzzed round his confessional; strong- 
minded men, too, became weak before 














him. For he shook their souls’ by his 
pictures of the terrors im store for the 
wicked, and simulated purgatorial flames 
by plunging his hands in burning spirits. 

But, gratifying as ail this was, the 
youthful priest sighed for more aciive 
occupation and a more extensive sphere 
of usefulness. An opportunity was not 
long wanting. Pius VII having decided 


| on sending’ a politico-religious mission to 
Chili, Mastai applied to be appointed 


secretary, and succeeded, though against 
the will of his family, in obtaining the 
appointment. The mission, headed by 
the Bishop of Civita di Castello, after a: 
long and hazardous: voyage, arrived at 
Buenos Ayres. The journey from that 
city to Chili was attended with great suf- 
fering, but, although the mission under- 
went many perils, they were productive 
of no other effect on the’ secretary than 
that of causing him to desire to remain 
in the country; one reason doubtless 
being that his health, so far from being 
impaired by the hardship and’ climate, 
was sensibly ameliorated. Indeed, he 
has been heard more than once to say, 
that he never enjoyed better keealth than 
during this period of his life; and so 
entirely did he enter into the spirit of 
the undertaking, that when his chief, 
discouraged by the ill-success attending 
his efforts to convert the natives, deter- 
mined on returning to Europe, Mastai 
was for remaining in Chili at all hazards, 
preferring even possible martyrdom to 
abandoning a measure to which he had 
committed himself. 

On Mastai’s return to Europe, Leo 
XII filled the pontifical throne. This 
pontiff, naturally enthusiastic and ener- 
getic, testified his entire appreciation of 
Mastai’s conduct by creating him Arch- 
bishop of Spoleto. The elevation seems 
to have had a very unhappy effect on his 
disposition. He soon became unpopular 
in his diocese, and eventually so disliked, 
that when Gregory XVI assumed the 
tiara, he was removed from Spoleto, and 
created Cardinal and Bishop of Imola. 
In his new see Mastai was less violent, 
his more placid conduct being due, ac- 
cording to some authorities, in a great 
measure, to the influence exercised over 
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him by the Abbess of Fognano, and. sub- 
sequently by the Countess, of Spaur, 
Many stories are current, respecting 
Mastai’s affection for this latter lady. 
That she had great power over him is 
pretty evident from the circumstance that 
one of Cardinal Antonelli’s first actions 
when Mastai became Pope, was, to banish 
that dangerous and fascinating lady from 
Rome! 

Though Mastai’s early life was not by 
any means uneventful, yet the Romans: 
knew very little of him until he was 
elevated to the tiara. In grateful re- 
membrance of the kindness of Pius VII, 
he assumed the name of Pio, Elected 
Pope on June 16, 1846, he has reigned 
twenty years this present June; and as 
his health is far from good, it is not like- 
ly that he will in his own person belie 
the proverb applied to the papacy, Won 
videbis annos Petri—no Pope since St 
Peter having occupied the pontifical 
throne for twenty-five years. But it 
will be a consolation to many should his. 
holiness die before 1871, as a general be- 
lief is entertained that, should any Pope 
reign for the same number of years as 
the Apostle who presided over the.church, 
Rome will be immediately destroyed. 

Such in outline has been the life of 
the great high priest of Rome, a man 
who, when he ascended the papal throne, 
was hailed by the liberal party with a 
frenzy of enthusiasm, but who soon, by 
his policy, became the champion of Ul- 
tramontanism and the oppressor of free- 
dom,* In justice, however, let it be ad- 
ded, that Pius IX inherited an accumu- 
lation of difficulties, postponed and 
complicated by his predecessors; that 
he is a man easily led, and that to his 
ministers, and particularly to Cardinal 
Antonelli, more than to himself, may be 
ascribed the policy which has rendered 
Rome a blot on the fair face of Italy. 

“T/Empire c’est moi,” exclaimed the 
first Napoleon, conscious of his marvel- 
ous power. Cardinal Antonelli, con- 
scious also of his power, though of a 





* When it was found that the hopes entertain- 
ed of the Fous's liberal poly were visionary, 
the following line appeared on the walls of Rome: 


** Pio? no no—ma stai Ferretti. 








very different. nature, probably thinks, if 
he does not give utterance to the thought, 
“La Papauté c’est moi,” Europe be- 
lieves that. the “ Roman question,” as it 
is called, turns, almost entirely on the 
French occupation of Rome. That 
French bayonets, have propped the papal 
throne since 1848 is certain, but there 
has, been another force at work, which 
has silently assisted to a far greater ex- 
tent than is generally supposed in per- 
petuating; the good and the bad of the 
papal government, This emanates from 
Cardinal Antonelli, no ordinary man, of 
whom it is said in Rome that, living as. 
he does aboye the Pope in the Vatican, 
he is in two senses superior to the Holy 
Father. 

That Antonelli, unassisted by foreign 
military force, could have kept the lat- 
ter upon his throne, is by no means prob- 
able; and conscious of the necessity 
which has hitherto existed for the pre- 
sence of the French troops, he had great 
influence in causing them to be retained 
in Rome. That the Pope still exercises 
power over “the eldest son of the 
church,” is certain,* notwithstanding any 
manifestations to the contrary arising 
from the recent Lyonese ritual rebellion ; 
and that this power emanates from the 
Pope, influenced by Antonelli, is equally 
true, Antonelli, in many respects, is in- 
deed a second Mazarin. 

Born of obscure parents at Sonnino, in 
1806, Antonelli was early made familiar 
with scenes of violence and bloodshed. 
For Sonnino is notorious as having been 
the head-quarters of the most daring 
bands of brigands that have ever infested 
the country between Rome and Naples. 
The village, as well as its neighbor, San 
Lorenzo, harbored desperate ruffians, and 
more than once the heads of those gentry 
have decorated the top of St. Peter's 
gate in Sonnino, adjoining the house of 
Antonelli’s father. When Pius VII re- 
turned to Rome, young Antonelli saw 
several of his father’s acquaintances ex- 
ecuted, who had often taken him up in 





* It is curious to note, as confirmation of this, 
how M. About, who certainly is not scrupulous 
as to what he says against the Pope in his { 

the 


tion Romaine, acknowledges the power 
Vatican in France. 
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their arms. Such a spectacle had prob- 
ably a wholesome effect on the boy ; be 
this as it may, he wisely turned his back 
on his native village, and entered a semi- 
nary in Rome. This led the way to 
priesthood ; but though Antonelli was 
ordained, he declined entering on the 
religious duties of his profession, prefer- 
ring the more profane duties of a magi- 
strate, for which his nominal calling did 
not disentitle him. 

A large proportion, indeed, of the 
priests that you see in Rome have no 
church duty. The attributes of the 
priesthood are made inherent at ordina- 
tion, but to exercise those appertaining 
to religious duties requires a second li- 
cense. Thus you will constantly hear 
of clerici senza vocazione, and unless all 
the churches in Rome were open for 
daily service it would be quite impossible 
for the vast numbers of priests in that 
city to find employment. But these un- 
attached ecclesiastics are considered to 
be as holy as duty-doing priests, enjoying 
the privilege of being held inviolate from 
the hands of the laity ; and thus, though 
Antonelli is a civil minister, he is not 
the less a priest in the eye of the canon 
law of Rome. 

Fortunately for him, Gregory XVI be- 
came his friend, and under that Pope he 
rose to be secretary-general and minister 
of finance. Professing liberal principles 
in accordance with those entertained by 
Pius IX on his accession to power, An- 
tonelli was rewarded by receiving a car- 
dinal’s hat and being made secretary of 
state. Quickly, however, discerning the 
present pontiff's character, and well 
aware of his vacillation and weakness, 
Antonelli soon gained an ascendency 
over him, and was the first to turn him 
from that liberal policy which had made 
the commencement of Pius IX’s reign 
popular and hopeful. An opportunity 
now offered of strengthening this power 
by the Pope’s voluntary exile to Gaeta, 
and during his sojuurn there Antonelli 
drew the net closer round his not unwil- 
ling victim. 

It has been said by an eminent diplo- 
matist that Antonelli is “un amiable 
causeur noyant son idée dans une longue 








phraséologie diplomatique.” He is un- 
doubtedly an able man ; unhappily, how- 
ever, his abilities are used for a bad pur- 
pose. All parties, excepting his own 
small circle, detest him cordially. “ C’est 
un ministre,” says M. About, “ greffé sur 
un sauvage.” Rather a fine savage, how- 
ever, as those will say who have seen him 
assisting at the offices of the church. 
No cardinal dresses so well, nor wears 
richer lace or more splendid rings, than 
this cardinal-secretary. 

He is enormously wealthy. Many of 
the public buildings in Rome, such as 
theaters and hotels, belong to him and 
to his brother, whom he has made gov- 
ernor of the government bank; and his 
landed estates are vast. He has also 
accumulated a large collection of trea- 
sures, principally minerals and gems, 
which would cause Christie and Manson’s 
rooms to be crowded with dilettanti 
were they sold by auction. And who 
shall say that this may not be their 
fate some day? The Campana collec- 
tion is in Paris. The Antonelli collec- 
tion may yet find a home in London. 

Thus prosperous, you may suppose 
that the papal secretary of state is a 
happy man. Not so. A grim skele- 
ton abides always with him—death it- 
self. Of this he is in constant terror, 
apprehending assassination in that form 
known to the Romans as “ accidente,” 
and especially dreaded by them. 

Indeed, you have only to look at An- 
tonelli to be sure that he is not a happy 
man. The saturnine countenance does 
not seem capable of being lighted up by 
a good, healthy laugh. A great reader 
of humanity declared, that “the man 
who can not laugh is not only fit for 
treason, stratagems and spoils, but his 
whole life is already a treason and a 
stratagem.” Of course by this is meant 
a hearty laugh, the zenith to that nadir 
of the crafty, diplomatic smile, which 
lies on the face like the cold glitter of 
ice. 

Lofty as are the apartments of the 
cardinal-secretary in the Vatican, they 
are still within ear-shot of the wail that 
goes up from oppressed Romans. Drop- 
ping metaphor, be sure that he is well 
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aware that just as the ripple is the pa- 
rent of the wave, so the low murmurs 
that disturb the political atmosphere of 
Rome may be the prelude of the coming 
storm. Should it break, will he flee be- 
fore it? To Antonelli, far more than to 
Pius IX, may the wrongs and oppression 
from which the Romans are suffering be 
ascribed ; and should a day of reckoning 
come, this will be remembered against 
him. In the meanwhile, from his lofty 
eyrie in the Vatican, we can fancy hear- 
ing him exclaim : 

Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 

Of tke ranged Empire fall !—Here is my space. 





HIS WITS ABOUT HIM. 
I. 


CERTAINLY thought he was “ out 
of his head.” He had such peculiar 
ways, and said such peculiar things; 
and he went about as if he was in a 
somnambulic state almost; that is, I 
don’t quite mean that; but he never 
seemed to take the same notice of what 
happened about him that other men do. 
And, as to his ever being surprised at 
any thing, I never knew him to show 
surprise on but one occasion in his life. 
What that occasion was, I shall natu- 
rally mention before I am done. 

His name was Joseph Harrison, and 
he was a student at the academy in 
Sandford—one of the style of academies 
that seem to have nearly gone out of 
date now, where both sexes were taught 
under the same roof. I attended the 
Sandford school. The Principal’s house 
was on the corner across the way from 
the academy, and he boarded a dozen or 
so of the students. I was one of these 
boarders. 

I shall never forget the day Mr. Har- 
rison came to the house to board. I 
was sitting on the second-floor piazza, 
studying. It was late in a summer 
afternoon. As he entered the gate I 
leaned over to look at him, and when he 
was just underneath, I chanced to drop 
my book. It struck him on the shoul- 
der, and fell thence to the ground. He 
turned and looked at it quietly, and then 
poked it aside with his big cane. 








What does he carry that big cane for? 
thought I; and why don’t he pick up 
my book, or look up at me, or do any 
other thing a rational being would ? 

He rung the bell, and I saw no more 
of him till tea-time. He sat directly op- 
posite me at the table. Would you be- 
lieve it, he never looked at me once— 
nor, indeed, at any one else, it seemed— 
which was the reason, perhaps, why I 
looked at him more than I ever did at 
any other young man in my life—in the 
same length of time. 

After tea, we gathered in the parlor, 
as we were in the habit of doing, and 
he was introduced to me. He bowed, 
and then, for the first time, looked at 
me—or rather, he looked through me— 
as if he saw something behind me, and 
my head were as transparent as glass. 
Then he smiled, and turned away. 

I confess I was provoked at the man- 
ner of the young man. What amused 
him, I should like to know? When 
Belle Harrison asked me, afterward, how 
I liked her cousin, I said I didn’t like 
him at all. She only laughed, and said 
she believed nobody ever did like him at 
first. 

Somebody asked metosing. I seated 
myself at the piano, and gave a song in 
my best manner—which I had been 
taught to believe was not an inferior 
manner, by any means. My voice is 
good, and I had received the best musi- 
cal culture. What niysterious influence 
was at work upon me I did not know; 
for, if ever I thoroughly disliked a per- 
son in my life, I certainly disliked this 
Mr. Harrison ; but, it ¢¢ true, notwith- 
standing, that I sung for him ; and when 
I turned away from the piano, it was 
with some special curiosity I anticipated 
his comments, if he chose to make any, 
or his manner and its meaning, if he 
chose to hold his tongue. 

If you will believe it, the man was 
looking at a painting on the wall—look- 
ing at it standing up, with his hands 
clasped behind him, and his back to the 
company. Was there ever such a 
clown ? 

“ What is the name of that beautiful 
song?” asked Orville Redway, a young 
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man from the village, who: had! been. in- 
vited to tea, and: now sat with us in the 
paricr. 

I told it him. 

“T must have it,” said he; “ it is ex- 
quisite.” And he took out his lead 
pencil to write on @ card the name of 
the piece. He broke his pencil-lead. 
“ Will some: one lend me a knife?’ he 
asked. “I have left mine” 

Mr. Harrison heard: the question, 
though he was still looking at the. paint- 
ing; and produced a laage: pocket-knife, 
which he handed to Mr. Redway. 

“It’s very sharp,” said: he; “be care- 
ful.” 

The first thing Redway did was to cut 
his hand. The blood spirted out in jets. 
He turned pretty white, but just gathered 
his hand in his handkerchief, and said 
it was “a mere scratch, of no conse- 
quence.” 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” Mr. Harrison 
spoke; “ it’s of some consequence. 
Yow'll lose your life, if yow don’t look 
out. Fil fix you” 

He took his: own handkerchief and 
tied it loosely around Redway’s arm, 
Then he took his knife, shut it carefully, 
put it under the handkerchief next to the 
arm, and began to twist it about. As 
the handkerchief tightened on the arm, 
the blood ceased to flow. 

“Send for a doctor,” said Mr. Harri- 
son. 

“A doctor! uttered Redway. “ Isn’t 
this a good deal of fuss over a little 
cut ?” 

“A little cat,’ said Mr. Harrison, 
“when you cut an artery, is a big cut.” 

Dr. Miner was three doors off, and he 
eame in afew minutes. He expressed 
great approbation of young Harrison’s 
conduct. 

Young Harrison, as. wneoncerned as a 
post, had returned to his inspection of 
the painting he seemed to admire so 
much. Mr. Redway soon went off with 
the doctor. 

The knife lay on the table. Out of 
pure impudence, or some similar feeling, 
I took up this terrible knife, and acci- 
dentally cut the end of one of my fingers 
nearly off. I screamed loudly, for it 








was @ horrid) wound, and the blood 
flowed: copiously. 

“ Well, upon my word!” remarked 
Mr. Harrison. “ Here’s another |” 

Another! How contemptuous the 
word sounded to me! I, Margaret 
Bailey Monroe, eonfessedly a belle, a 
beauty, and. a lady of rare accomplish- 
ments, besides being heiress to a hundred 
thousand dollars—J was just “ another !” 
Why didn’t he call me a person, and 
done with it? .... Well, what would 
he do with my frightful wound ? 

“ Mix a little flour and, salt and put 
on it,” said he; “that will stop the 
bleeding. It is a mere trifle.” 

It may have been a trifle, but it was 
enough to make meswoon. Or perhaps 
I swooned out of downright vexation at 
the man, 

When I recovered, he was gone. By: 
and-by, when Belle aud I were alone— 
we roomed. together—I asked her what 
Mr. Harrison. said and did when | 
fainted. 

“ He said,” Belle answered, “‘ Lay her 
on her back, and leave her alone.’ ” 

“Ts that all he said ?” 

“No; not quite, Some one brought 
the flour and salt, and he put it on your 
finger, and said, ‘ There, tie a rag around 
it” ” 

A rag b 

I should certainly hate this young 
man,... . After that he became such 
an object of interest to me that I could 
scarcely keep my mind off him an hour 
at a time, 

I was not long in learning something 
of his history. It seems that a love of 
adventure had sent him on a cruise 
round the world, when. he was a boy of 
about sixteen, both his parents being 
dead. He had been absent from his 
native country four years without inter- 
ruption, and on his return had decided 
to go to the academy a short time to 
correct certain lacks in his education, 
This explained why a man of his ad- 
vanced age should be attending school— 
for he was twenty-one if he was a day, 
Belle assured me, I myself was about 
seventeen. I was the only female stu- 
dent of German at the academy, and it 
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was on that account that Mr. Harrison 
manifested some degree of interest in 
me; I suppose, for he was almost enthu- 
siastic in his admiration of that scholastic 
tongue. SoIsaw a good deal of him, 
after all. 

The following winter, at a party at 
Mrs. Sand’s, in Sandford; one’ bitter cold 
night, I chanced to be’ alone with Nellie 
Wells one moment in an upper chamber 
which was used as a cloak-room for the 
lady guests. There was’ a furious fire 
in the stove, and its sides were red-hot. 
Nellie was a very pretty girl, but rather 
dull. She wore a dress of some gauzy 
fabric, and going too near the stove, it 
took fire. Iran out of the room, scream- 
ing at the top of my voice: 

“Mr. Harrison! Mr. Harrison! Oh, 
Mr. Harrison !” 

He came quickly into the hall; saw 
me; was up the stairway with a bound; 
and as I was running back into the 
room, he went past me, pushing me 
aside rather rudely, and took in all with 
a quick, cool glance. Nellie had hauled 
a quilt from a bed that was in the room, 


, and was trying to stifle the flames. He 


threw her on the’ floor, rolled her over 
and over in the quilt, like a mummy, 
and extinguished the flames at onee— 
hugged her, foo. She was not very 
badly burned, after all; and her face 
was not touched by the flames; so that 
she remained as pretty as ever, 
“Remarkably sensible girl,” said Mr. 
Harrison afterward, to a group that clus- 
tered about him in the parlor. “ Most 
girls would have rushed headlong into 
the hall, screaming like”—he looked at 
me—“ like mad,” he added, with a quiet 
smile. “If I ever marry,” said he, 
“which I probably never shalf, I shal¥ 
tharry a sensible woman—a woman who 
would not set up @ scream if our young- 
est should fall into a tub of hot water, 
but would pull the child out as quickly 
as possible, and send for a doctor.” 
Somehow, I was vain enough to think 
this sarcastic speech was intended solely 
to rebuke me. I knew I should cer- 
tainly scream in such a case. It was 
my nature to scream, and how could I 
help my nature ? 








As for that poor little Nellie Wells, I 
hated her, and‘almost wished it had been 
my own dress that had caught fire— 
only I should certainly have burned to 
death before Mr. Harrison would have 
come and wrapped me in a quilt and 
hugged me: 

From that day forward, some power- 
ful influence was at work upon me. I 
struggled hard after that cool manner in 
danger which Mr. Harrison possessed in 
so eminent a degree. I even ventured, 
in the pursuit of perfection, to ask him 
how he could do it. 

“T suppose,” said he, “ it is because I 
naturally have such an extreme terror 
of danger in every shape—such a lively 
sympathy with those in peril—that I 
feel very strongly the necessity for’ being 
calm when others are excited. I think 
that whatever excuse a lady may have 
for losing her wits—and that is, at the 
best, very little—a MAN has no excuse 
whatever. I always try to keep my wits 
about me.” 

“To be calm, then,” said I, with the 
withering irony common to girls of from 
fourteen to eighteen, “ one only needs to 
have his wits about him.” 

“ Exactly,” said he; “or, to change 
the sex, her wits about her.” 

“ Just as,” I added, “the secret of 
wealth is to get money.” 

“ And to keep it,” said he. 

On one thing I was fally determined 
—he never should hear me scream again. 

However, he left the school soon after ; 
and I did likewise in about six months. 

I had effected a great change in my- 
self before I met him again. 


H. 


It was im the summer of the year 
which saw me pass my twentieth birth- 
day, that we met at Niagara Falls. He 
was there with his cousin, my dear friend 
Belle Harrison, and F with my sister and 
mother. 

On a certain day we all were taking 
a walk on Goat Island, when mother 
dropped her parasol, and it slid down 
the bank some fifteen or twenty feet, and 
out of reach. Mr. Harrison descended 
the bank after it, but though he used 
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proper caution, his foot slipped on the 
treacherous soil, as he was returning, and 
he slid rapidly down, to the very verge 
of the precipice. I expected nothing 
else than to see him go over, and be 
dashed to pieces on the rocks a hundred 
feet below; but though the three other 
ladies screamed loudly, I did not. You 
see, I was pretty thoroughly drilled by 
this time. However, as Mr. Harrison 
neared the edge of the precipice, he 
threw out his right hand—still holding 
the parasol in his left—and seized the 
upturned roots of a tree which leaned 
out over the chasm. The tree shook 
violently under the sudden shock, and 
the roots began to tear themselves out 
of the thin soil slowly and steadily, under 
the influence of this superadded weight. 
In a few minutes more, it would give 
way, and then Mr. Harrison would be 
killed. I know my face was pale, and 
I was terribly frightened; but I leaned 
forward and spoke to him: 

“Tell me what to do.” 

“Take all the ladies’ shawls, skirts, 
and any other articles of dress that you 
can spare, and which are strong; cut 
them in wide, strong strips; tie them 
firmly together and make a rope.” 

I obeyed as calmly as I knew he 
would have done, but none the less ex- 
peditiously on that account, be very 
sure. He continued speaking to me at 
intervals while I was doing his bidding, 
and he spoke as deliberately as if he 
stood in safety by my side. 

“Your calmness is quite charming, 
Miss Monroe,” said he. “Be sure and 
make the knois tight. I judge that this 
tree may be relied on with perfect confi- 
dence for ten or fifteen minutes yet..... 
Your rope is long enough now, I think. 
Tie a stone to the end, and let that end 
down tome. .... That’sit. Allright 
now. Do nothing but hold fast and 
stand still, ladies, and I will come up to 
you.” 

He drew himself up, hand over hand, 
with extreme caution, and was saved. 
My mother’s parasol was restored to 
her with a courtly bow ; and he brushed 
the dust from his clothes and walked 
away with us. I walked by his side; 











but he made no reference to the peril 
just,passed. 

That evening, however, as we sat on 
the piazza of our hotel, where it over- 
looks the river—how well I remember 
the rushing sound of the waters down 
below !—he said : 

“We are alone now, Miss Monroe, 
and I can thank you for saving my life, 
without offense to the other ladies.” 

It was too dark, out there, for him to 
see the blush of delight that went over 
my face at these words. How much 
they meant, to me! 

“T knew I was as good as saved,” 
said he, “when I saw you standing 
with tightly-clasped hands and your 
under-lip pressed by your shining teeth, 
while Belle and the other ladies were 
trying to drown the roar of old Niagara 
with their shrieks. I never saw one of 
your sex before who had the control 
over herself which you manifested to- 
day. IfI had seen such an exhibition 
anywhere it would naturally have 
awakened my admiration ; but when it 
happened to be an exhibition in which 
my own life or death was concerned, 
you may imagine my feelings.” 

The tone in which he uttered these 
words was so tender and true !|—it said 
so plainly that he would gladly devote 
all his future life to me! But, though 
tone and manner said this, his words did 
not say it; and I knew the reason. He 
believed me already betrothed. 

William Willis was the son of a 
New York merchant who had been a 
school-mate with my father. It was 
my father’s wish that we should be mar- 
ried. I loved my father, and was 
anxious to be pleased with his friend’s 
@n. Young Willis had been a fre- 
quent guest with us, and many consid- 
ered us already betrothed. He was an 
agreeable companion in the parlor—a 
good dancer, and al] that; but I cared 
more for one look of Joseph Harrison’s 
earnest, honest gray eyes than I did for 
William Willis’ whole composition. 

According to a previous appointment, 
Mr. Willis came to the Falls during our 
stay. He arrived on the evening of 
the day that witnessed Mr. Harrison’s 
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narrow escape from death. He came out 
upon the piazza where we sat, that 
evening; and we shook hands, The 
gentlemen were slightly acquainted, but 
it was plain Mr. Harrison did not like 
Mr. Willis much; and with a playful 
“ Ich muss weggehen,” to me, he rose and 
went into the ball-room, politely offering 
his seat to Mr. Willis. 

Several days passed. While actually 
in the position of a rival toward Mr. 
Willis, Mr. Harrison by no means per- 
mitted himself to act as if he were such. 
He was very courteous to Mr. Willis, 
and quietly yielded all preferences re- 
lating to me and my society. He seem- 
ed, however, to be studying us—weigh- 
ing the evidence of regard between us— 
trying to form a conclusion as to the 
probable extent of our relations matri- 
mony-ward. Qh, it did seem to me as 
if he might, so brave a man as he was 
—plainly put a few questions to me on 
the subject! I would quickly have as- 
sured him how little Mr. Willis was to 
me. 

At last, I had nearly made up my 
mind to a desperate thing ; nothing less 
indeed, than to seek the intercession of 
his cousin, my friend Belle. I would 
tell her how much I loved Mr. Harrison, 
and beg her to inform him in some sly 
feminine way, that I should never marry 
Mr. Willis, and that we were not “ en- 
gaged.” However, I neglected to do 
this, just one day too long. 

It was a Monday—the last day of 
our intended stay at the Falls. Mr. 
Willis invited me to ride. I had no 
courteous refusal at hand, and I con- 
sented tu go with him. Indeed, I had 
half promised him, some days before, 
There was a New. York friend of his 
staying at the Falls, who had with him 
a favorite horse—a fiery, handsome 
animal—and Mr. Willis had repeatedly 
invited me to ride behind him. I could 
put off the ride no longer, of course. 

I did not much like the vicious man- 
ner in which the horse, at starting, laid 
back his ears and bounded away; but 
I said nothing. We had not been 
riding many minutes, ere the animal 
Chose to take fright at the flapping of 








a line-full of newly washed clothing, in 
the dooryard of a house near the river- 
bank ; and, taking the bit in his teeth, 
he ran away. Our road lay along the 
bank—safe enough, certainly, for a ride 
with a horse under control ; but decided- 
ly not the best place for a runaway, 
because there was a spot, not over half 
a mile distant, where the chances were 
frightfully great that we should be 
thrown over the precipice and killed. 
At the rate we were now going, we 
should reach that dangerous place very 
soon. William Willis, looking ahead, 
comprehended the danger, and his face 
blanched. 

“Good God!” he cried, “ i?’s death /” 

With that he threw up the reins, and 
jumped out of the buggy, striking a 
rock, and breaking his collar-bone—as 
I found afterward. 

As for me, I kept my seat. If it 
should become necessary for me to 
jump, then I would jump; but I was 
determined not to take that venture till 
it was imperatively demanded, by the 
imminency of the danger at hand. So 
long as there was a possibility that the 
horse’s progress might be arrested, I 
held to that hope; because, when a 
horse is running furiously down a 
smooth road, there is no choice between 
jumping-spots, till the crisis is at hand. 

While I sat, clinging firmly to the 
seat, and looking out sharply ahead, for 
the dangerous place must now be draw- 
ing near, a man—it was Mr. Harrison— 
sprung with astonishing agility at the 
horse’s head, from among some trees at 
the roadside, caught the bit, jerked it 
back and out of the horse’s teeth, and 
actually tore the animal’s lips, so that 
bleod flowed, so energetic was the ac- 
tion. There was no resisting the iron 
will, backed by the iron nerve. The 
runaway came to a stop. Mr. Harri- 
son drew him to the side of the road, 
and examined the harness and buggy 
carefully. 

“ Nothing broken,” saidhe. “A very 
narrow escape, Miss Monroe. I saw 
you coming, and had just time to get 
my wits in order. There, don’t thank 
me; I didn’t know it was you, and 
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should have done just the same for any 
one else.” 

. “ But you are hurt ?” said I, noticing 
that he limped. 

“ Yes, the horse trod on my foot.” 

“Oh, how unfortunate! .... Shall I 
get out?” 

“No,” said he; “ that is, it is unne- 
cessary that you should. Sit still and 
get rested. He willrun no more:to-day, 
I promise you.” He.came around, and 
placed his lamed foot carelessly on .a 
wheel of the buggy, and spoke in his 
usual calm tone. “When a horse has 
had a fine, lively run like that, he is in- 
clined to be quiet for the rest of the 
day. You can drive him back in per- 
fect safety. But, I did not know you 
were fond of taking drives all alone by 
yourself, Miss Monroe ?” 

“T was not riding alone,” said I, “my 
driver jumped out.” 

“ And left you?” said he, astonished. 

“ Yes.” 

“He ought to be horsewhipped! 
May I ask the. coward’s name ?” 

“His name,” said I, “is William 
Willis.” 

Mr. Harrison. stared, amazed. 

“Willis! I beg your pardon, Miss 
Monroe.” This very coldly. “I should 
not have spoken in those terms if I had 
known that your companion was your—” 
He stopped, and bit his lip. 

“My fiancé, you would say,” I made 
quick response. “But he is not my 
fiancé, Mr. Harrison. I would sooner 
marry @ woman than such a coward.” 

I spoke with some heat, and he 
looked up at my excited face with his 
dry smile. 

“ Will you marry me, Miss Monroe ?” 

“ Yes,” said L 

And I did. 

It- was a queer place for a proposal, 
was it not? But my husband is not 
like other men. He always has Ags wits 
about him. 





Here I had finished; but my hus- 
band, reading what I had written, made 
this comment: “Which few men do 
when they pop the question, my dear, 
nicht wahr ?” 








ART LINES. 
IL—REALISTIC ART. 


HAT is art? Every one talks of 
it, and.each one interprets it in his 
own way. Listen to the poet; whether 
he expresses himself through pallet er 
pen, art to him is contained in a single 
word—the ideal. Divine unity has en- 
geadered typic unity. It is to the single 
and perfect typeof creation that he re- 
fers all things ; it is to it that he reverts 
constantly in thought. Unwearied in 
seeking, and inspired ,in selecting, he un- 
ceasingly brings away spoils from na- 
ture. He interrogates, in turn, man and 
the.animal, the tree, the brook, the .sea, 
the sky,.and asks of each the secret that 
God has placed within him,.and which 
makes us thoughtful. To him, that 
physical and moral ugliness which man 
has delighted in imprinting upon the 
original type, does not exist, He stirs 
up the alluvium of vice deposited upon 
primitive creation, and extracts the crea- 
ture of his dreams—that of divine 
thought. From the earthly chrysalis he 
disengages the butterfly, by which the 
poet. finds the type of the soul, and, like 
the poet, the artist sings his song of 
praise. 

This .art jis eclectic art—that of the 
ancients, the Greeks and the Romans; 
that of the Renaissance, represented by 
Raphael and Michael Angelo from_dif- 
ferent, points.of view—the first, that of 
love and grace, the second of strength 
and contention. . 

It is incontestable, that the further 
we depart from the primitive type, the 
more we modify it by the accumulated 
sum of our vices, the more are we con- 
strained to vail it under garments hideous 
in the eyes of the artist, who no longer 
sees aught but deformed specimens of a 
type created beautiful. When an entire 
nation assembled to award the prize of 
plastic beauty, itis certain that Phidias 
must, in such an assembly, have found 
an ample source of inspiration. More 
than one Venus,-more than one Niobé, 
must, have been modeled from the beauty 
seen in these -reunions,,as the subjects 
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for the Hercules, the Discobolus, the 


‘Gladiator and the Wrestlers were found 


in the Olympic Games. At that period 
the human form needed not to hide 
itself and divert attention ‘by vailing ‘its 
outline under the grotesque objects 
which, in our day, compose a “ fashion- 


‘dble costume.” Fancy a hat on the 


head of the Hercules, or on the An- 
tinotis, or imagine ‘them shod in our 
patent-leather boots. Apollo would have 
beén ill at ease if called upon to tune 
his lyre in a dress-coat ; Bacchus would 
have stained his Brooks’ best pants with 
the juice of the vine; and Silenus would 
have been obliged to disrobe and ‘re- 


‘move his boots, in order to mount his 


steed. Men then were not perfect—far 
from it; but vice, less general, was 
neither so hypocritical nor so utterly 
base ; it looked one in the face, and ap- 
peared in broad daylight; now it winks 
and seeks obscurity, omen faustum. 
Thus Adam and Eve, after the ‘fall, 
saw their own nakedness; and the Ro- 
mans, after having imitated the vices of 
the Asiatics, borrowed their costume. At 
the present day we have, in all things, 
surpassed our predecessors, and our 
nameless vices wear a nameless garb. 
Ancient art, the poet's ideal, has now 
but few disciples. David and Prudhon 
tried to resuscitate it at the end of the 
last century, and their fruitless efforts 
produced only a lifeless, unreal, though 
elegant and masterly art, as cold as 
marble, chilling as the aspect of stone 
itself. Artists reproduce what they see. 
Ancient art reproduced man ‘as it ‘sae 
him—nude or draped in the amphitheater 
or public streets. The Renaissance 
sought its type in the museums and gal- 
leries, and draped it with Oriental silks 
or the Venetian toga. Ingres ‘is now 
the last of this school, and every thing 
induces the bélief that it ‘will die out, 
definitively, for want of aliment. Our 
customs oppose 'the laying aside of our 
modest drapery to return ‘to ancient 
nudity, thus to facilitate the daily studies 
of our artists. It is equally impossible 
to revive the coneurrence for ‘the prize 
in plastic beauty ; that exhibition, doubt- 
less, would cause trouble in families and 





arouse the ‘police. It‘is these consider- 
ations ‘that ‘have given rise to the real- 
istic ‘schodl, ‘and ‘influenced Courbel, its 
chief. 

Bat -we should be greatly deceived 
did we'think that, on ‘the pathway from 
ancient ‘to ‘realistic ‘art, there are not 
numerous ‘and important halts. First 
there is'that of the Renaissance and ‘its 
different schools—the Roman, Floren- 
tine, Lombard and Venetian in Italy; 
the Fleniish and French; then the 
Spanish and German school. 

The Roman school has Raphael as 
its commander, and Giulio Romano as 
its lieutenant. The first is ideal, pure, 
calm and lovely—correct, sometimes 
even to aridity ; the second is rigorous, 
ardent, wild, passionate, and full of -ani- 
mation—often exceeding the aim, but 
always exciting and leaving a remem- 
brance of indescribable grandeur ; the 
one is a stream, the other a torrent. 
Neither knew the true secret of color, 
and light was a mystery to them both. 
They both sought their inspiration more 
from the ‘antique than from nature; and 
their art, essentially one of transition, 
brought ‘all ‘to a determined ideal type. 
No one has yet equaled Raphael in 
correctness of form and suavity of idea ; 
few attain his richness in composition, 
but most of those who have succeeded 
him, surpass him in color and light. 
Perugino, who ‘was Raphael’s master, 
Sacchi, Feté, Perrino del Vaga, Frederico 
Barrochi, and Carlo Marretti, are the 
principal painters of the Roman school. 

The Florentine school is represented 
by Michael Angelo, whose genius was 
bold and wild in design, the greatest and 
most masterly that ever -existed ; lofty, 
sublime, inimitable, but without natural 
ease, without grace or beauty of color. 
Still more ignorant than Raphael as to 
the ‘last of these, and as to light, and 
having neither his art in grouping nor 
his calm suavity of manner, the incon- 
ceivable ‘boldness-of his conceptions, and 
the inimitable grandeur of his ideas, soar 
to sublime regions that Raphael never 
sought to attdin, that ‘he never con- 
ceived, atid whither but a few choice 
‘souls can follow. ‘The first I have 
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mentioned, Raphael Sawzio, of Urbino, 
was the painter of home and of religion ; 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti was the 
painter of God and of the people. 

Between these two men is Leonardo 
de Vinci, classed among the Florentines, 
and because of his talent, as a Roman, 
though really a native of Florence. He 
has neither the graceful sublimity of 
Raphael nor the lofty rudeness of 
Michael Angelo ; but such as have seen 
the Last Supper of this great man, can 
not deny that he completes the artistic 
trinity of the Renaissance. 

Rosso, Daniel de Volterre, Andrea del 
Sarto, Perussi, Selviati, Vasari, Pas- 
signan, and Pietro de Cortone, are the 
principal artists of the Florentine school. 

The Venetian school may be con- 
sidered to have first introduced realism 
into art; it first painted real flesh, real 
stuffs, and real skies. 

The Roman and Florentine schools 
conceived and drew ; the Venetian school 
painted. 

It was Giorgione, the contemporary 
and emulator of Titian, who first found 
the secret of breaking up and of har- 
monizing tones so as to rival nature in 
brilliancy, and vanquish it in durability. 
The flesh of Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto 
and Veronese is still lifelike, while those 
who sat for it have long since returned 
to that vast, unending circulus, wherein 
all vanishes to reippear once more. 

Titian is, nevertheless, considered, with 
Paul Veronese, as the sublimest expres- 
sion of the Venetian school. This great 
artist invented nothing, perfected every 
thing, toned down the boldness of Gior- 
gione’s tones, and softened the scientific 
asperities of Roman and Florentine de- 
signs. With a tender and delicate brush, 
he blended color in using it, and brought 
semblance so near to reality that the 
wondering eye hesitates between them. 
Is it surprising that brute force, personi- 
fied at that period in that king—par ez- 
cellence a knight—Francis the First, 
should have stooped to pick it up? 

No one has comprehended as did Paul 
Veronese, the grandeur, magnificence 
and splendor of composition. No one 
has, like him, inundated pictures with 








floods of the warm and beneficent sun- 
light of Venice. No one like him has 
created harmony between man, architec- 
ture and the sky, placing each where it 
should be, and elevating thought toward 
richer and lovelier terrestrial perspective. 
His picture of the Marriage of Cana, not 
less than thirty-seven feet in length, ever 
will remain the masterpiece of the eclec- 
tic-realist school. The lightness of touch, 
the elegance of types, the majestic sweep 
of the draperies, the harmony and rich- 
ness of color, the incredibly beautiful 
light spread over the whole scene, never 
since have been equaled, and probably 
will never be surpassed. 

Sebastiano del Piombo occupies be- 
tween Giorgione and Michael Angelo, a 
place corresponding to that which Leo- 
nardo de Vinci holds between the latter 
and Raphael, The pupil of both, his 
works have that vigor of conception 
and color in which his two masters 
were so great. This vigor, in his case, 
was sustained by knowledge, talent, and 
an admirable aptness as to tone. He 
considered himself able to compete with 
Raphael's Transfiguration, the master- 
piece of the Roman school, and placed 
his Raising of Lazarus beside that pic- 
ture. Public opinion decided in favor 
of the Transfiguration, but Sebastiano 
del Piombo, nevertheless, has qualities in 
color and design superior to those shown 
in the transfiguration—the real superior- 
ity of which lies in that ideality of con- 
ception which pervades the entire com- 
position. The struggle between the two 
paintings was one between spirit and 
matter, between the esthetic and realism. 
Reality, though sublime, was vanquished 
by the spiritual. This was the culminat- 
ing point of the great art, and its virility 
dates from that moment. 

We shall see realistic art, progressive- 
ly freeing itself from the ideal, stride 
rapidly toward its decline. 

Tintoretto himself maintained for a 
moment, upon his robust shoulders, the 
Venetian school, in all its strength and 
primitive splendor. His powerful pencil, 
the ardor and color of that soul of fire, 
which painted as it felt, and felt as gen- 
ius feels, left innumerable masterpieces, 
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But, after him came Bassano, the Cour- 
bet of his day, the man who paints what 
he sees, and nothing but what he sees, 
and renders it faithfully. With Bassano 
a great stride was made, but not forward. 
Then came Muciano, Pordenone, Schia- 
vone, Palma the elder, and Bellini. Al- 
though all these men had preserved a 
ray of the great masters of the Venetian 
school, they were far from being their 
equals, and their works remain as proofs 
that the decay in art was, thenceforth, a 
fixed fact. 

While the Roman school reveals to us 
feeling, correctness and power in com- 
position, the Florentine school gives us 
science and strength ; the Venetian school, 
color, magnificence and the management 
of full light; the Lombard school com- 
pletes the ideal of art by offering us deli- 
cacy and grace, united with beauty of 
tone. Correggio, like the ancients, drew 
his inspiration from nature alone; and 
what mind, what ease, what elevation, 
what coloring is his! What a high or- 
der of taste! How he captivates the 
heart by nobility and simplicity of ex- 
pression! Original in his conceptions, 
never borrowing from others, and entirely 
natural, he is one of the four great mas- 
ters who should be united to form the 
perfection of ideal art—Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Titian and Correggio. 

The Lombard school has no original- 
ity, except through Correggio; and, al- 
though it has produced artists of the 
highest order, such as Domenichino, Car- 
racci, Guido Reni, Albano, Parmigiano, 
Lanfranc, Michael Angelo, Carravaggio 
and Guerchino, all these artists belong to 
one, or several, of those Italian schools 
of which I have spoken. 

Annibalo Carracci is the type of eclec- 
tic art; he is the artist who has, to the 
highest degree, assimilated to himself the 
essentials of those who have preceded 
him. Loftier than Raphael and less wild 
than Michael Angelo, he approaches, 
without, however, equaling, the coloring 
of Titian and the grace of Correggio. 

Domenichino has a special power—the 
result of study, reflection, science and 
patience. His accurate designs, though 
of a high order, are, nevertheless, arid 
Vou. I.—386. 





and heavy. But, what vivacity, what 
force, power and correctness in expres- 
sion. How varied are the attitudes of 
the head ; how simple, yet how dignified ! 
I have in my possession a Domenichino 
which I gaze at asI pen these lines, and, 
in spite of the correctness of the design, 
the dignity and grandeur of the attitudes, 
Iask myself whether Domenichino should 
not be classed among realists. Many 
will protest, I know ; but let them con- 
template Domenichino as I do every day, 
apart from his great mural paintings, or 
the large productions now almost. black 
with age, and they probably will agree 
with me. 

Guido Reni, a pupil of Carracci, ap- 
plied himself to rivaling Raphael in 
grace and feeling, and succeeded ; but 
wishing alternately to govern strength 
by feeling and feeling by strength, his 
color finally possessed neither. 

Albano has affected grace; Lanfranc 
natural facility, needing study and labor ; 
Parmigiano aims only at pleasing, and in 
that imitates Correggio. Michael Angelo, 
Carravaggio and Guerchino are realists, 
forming one of the links of the chain 
that begins with Giorgione and ends with 
Ribot.. There is no grace, nobility, ex- 
pression or genius, unless that shown by 
truth in local color. Carravaggio is the- 
inventor of the forcible manner, in which. 
strongly marked shadows play a great: 
part, and, by opposition, admit of giving: 
to objects in full light the luster of 
reality, sometimes even surpassing it, as- 
in the head by Ribot, now on exhibition, 
in New York. 

If, after the great Italian school, we: 
enter the Flemish school, we shall ad-- 
vance a step further toward realism. 
There was no lovely sky to inspire ima- 
gination or elevate thought, no sun to 
scatter over the rich stuffs of the Levant 
the luminous ruby hues and pearly soft- 
ness of artist-dreams. A gray sky, gray 
waters, gray soil, gray trees—such was 
nature as it offered itself to Ruysdaél 
and Hobbima. Forms bloated by beef 
and beer, flesh colored by the sharp air 
of the north—such are the heroes of 
Rubens and Jordaens. A ray of pallid 
sunlight piercing a window and shedding 
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a dull light upon a dark interior—such 
is the light painted by the Flemish mas- 
ter, par excellence, Rembrandt. All this 
was true, well-studied, and depicted with 
the consciousness of the artist who at- 
tributes to art no other aim than the ex- 
act reproduction of nature. Such are 
those who may be called the votaries of 
nature—who could give her an exact in- 
ventory of creation any day it might be 
asked for. 

Rubens is the head of the great 
Flemish school; his sublime, fertile, 
lively and universal genius embraces 
great thought, poetic ideas, and a noble, 
gorgeous style covering the fields of 
sacred and of profane history. He every- 
where finds material for masterpieces, 
even in the commonplace details of a 
village kaermess. His composition pos- 
sesses grandeur as yet unsurpassed; and 
it is for good reasons that the opinion of 
the artistic world has hesitated for two 
centuries between a decision in favor of 
his Descent from the Cross and Raphael's 
Transfiguration. 

No one has carried further than he 
the art of chiar’ vsewro—that is to say, 
the science of dividing or scattering light 
and shade; and none knew better how 
to group objects so as to cause some to 
throw out others. He is the king of 
brilliant and fresh color, as Rembrandt 
is the monarch of the somber. His dra- 
peries are unrivaled, and his touch, bold, 
dignified, full, firm, rapid, free and light, 
has never been excelled. 

With more animation, gorgeousness 
and floridity than the Italians, except 
Paul Veronese, Rubens is inferior to 
them in style, elevation of thought and 
correctness of design. There is between 
his subjects and theirs, the difference 
that exists between the racer of the 
north and that of the south; between a 
Dutch servant-gir? and a French or Ita- 
lian dancing-girl. There are no soft 
outlines, no beautiful positions of the 
head and noble and touching grace, 
none of the light and elegant lines, 
which constitute the choice natures of 
the great Italian masters; but strong, 
powerful forms with vigorous thighs and 
bold breasts, of masterly design, full of 





life and animation, and appealing more 
to the senses than to the mind. It is in 
this that Rubens must be classed with 
the realistic school, as to life, animation, 
color and light. 

Vandyke, the pupil of Rubens, is best 
known as a painter of portraits. I own 
one of this artist’s productions, painted 
by order of one of my ancestors, which 
has never left my family. This picture 
teyeals Vandyke under an entirely differ- 
ent aspect, and shows him to be a real- 
ist in the truest, yet highest, sense of the 
word. It is impossible to understand 
anatomy better, and give the calmness 
of death with its cadaverous pallor, or 
express material grief more touchingly 
than‘in this picture, certainly one of the 
masterpieces of realism. 

It is from Rembrandt that modern 
realists descend. All of them, captiva- 
ted by the magic of his chiar’ oscuro and 
the incredible power of his tones, to 
which time has only added merit, have 
rushed in search of this fantastic, Zumin- 
ous diamond light, the tempting luster of 
which already has scorched the wings 
of so many poor moths scarcely yet 
brought into life by the sun of art. It 
is that philosopher’s stone of art, the 
search after which has discouraged so 
many and exhausted so much energy, 
wearied at last with striving in vain. 
At sight of a Rembrandt, a spark of the 
sacred fire kindles, to tones so warm and 
true, that admiration yearns to become 
imitation. Then alone is the difficulty 
of the enterprise perceived, and that 
space measured which separates aspir- 
ation from thought actually embodied 
by genius. * " 4 ° 

Let young artists be fully convinced 
of this truth: there is no master more 
useful to study than Rembrandt; but, at 
the same time, there is none more dan- 
gerous to imitate, and whom it is more 
disastrous to attempt to rival. From 
that Capitol of the chiar’ oscuro the 
Tarpeian rock is not far. 

Space is wanting for a suitable re- 
view of the Flemish school, whose 
artists’ names are Legion. Some, how- 
ever, can not be passed by in silence. 
Jordans, the rival of Rubens, wilder 
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and less correct, stands in the same 
position in comparison to that master as 
Tintoretto does when compared to Titian. 
Lucca de Leyde and Quintin Messis— 
whose manner is delicate, finished and 
careful—follow next; then the land- 
scape painters, Fouquiéres, Hobbima, 
Ruysdaél, Paul Brill, Breughel, Wouver- 
mans, and others of all the different 
styles, which are neither historical nor 
landscape painting. These are Netsher, 
Bamboche, Gerard Duow, Teniers, 
Scalken, Vanderwerf, Watteau, Mieris, 
Elshemier, Blocmaert, Poelembourg, 
Honthorst, Steinwick, etc., etc., and the 
painters of animals, Schneiders and 
Hundercott. This Flemish school con- 
stitutes the current coin of painting, and 
is suited to limited purses, as that of the 
Italians and of Rubens is to popes, 
kings, and princes. Let it not be infer- 
red, however, that this is disdain of all 
these painters of little pictures; they 
have often placed great paintings in lit- 
tle frames. Teniers and Metzu are 
among those who have done this; their 
full touch, their truth of color and ex- 
pression, as well as in drapery, attain 
the proportions of high art, from which 
Teniers only departed through the tri- 
viality of his subjects. 

In landscape, Ruysdaél and Hobbi- 
ma have attained a high degree of real- 
ism. There is not in them the pomp 
nor the gorgeous grouping used by the 
great landscape painters of France and 
Italy ; there are no tufted trees looking 
as if they were the “great king’s” wig, 
but nature itself, unvailing her poetic 
mysteries, and full of calmness and 
thought. 

‘The Flemish school never has ceased 
to be very prolific. In our day it has 
artists of remarkable talent, in the fore- 
most rank among whom shines Gai- 
ley, who seems to have adopted a kind 
of eclecticism analogous to that of Paul 
Delaroche in France. It is only satis- 
factory painting where talent replaces 
genius, and which neither slackens nor 
accelerates the artistic progress of the 





age. It is but the statu quo. The 
superiority of the Belgian school seems 
to have concentrated itself in painting 
animals, in which Steyens excels the 
great Schneiders himself. 

The, German school in the past is 
summed up in two words—simplicity 
and aridity; its existence even may be 
denied, and its painting confounded with 
its engraving. It is concentrated in one 
man, Albert Diirer, and his aspirations 
in a single branch of his art—expres- 
sion. The drawing of the faces—that of 
his virgins especially—is delicate and 
full of elegance. The drapery is of 
broken folds and. of a Gothic style; but 
look attentively at those works, which 
at first sight repel you through their 
awkwardness of attitude, coldness of 
color, and want of ampleness in compo- 
sition, and you will be astonished to find 
yourself full of thoughtful emotion, and, 
forgetting color, design and composition, 
you see but the expression, which at- 
tracts you and reveals an idea. The old 
German school always was reflective, 

The Dusseldorf school seems at the 
present day to aim at satisfying all and 
vexing none. Its masterly, well-chosen, 
cold painting, offers us old men, children 
and women, with smooth locks, fresh 
complexions, and garments minutely 
studied, living in very clean rooms, or in 
the country, under a sky uniformly blue, 
with clouds changing from gray to white. 
It is blonde painting, with blue eyes, 
without passion, without hate, without 
love, other than that of family, and is 
certainly made to increase and multiply, 
as I wish with all my heart it may, 
though preferring, for my own part, at 
least, the light of the Aurora Borealis if 
I must look on icebergs.* 


* The old “ Dusseldorf Gallery ’*—now, alas, 
scattered by the inexorable auctioneer’s hammer 
—in New York, familiarizgd our public, to some 
extent, with the works of fhis school, and proved 
to our artists a source of much profit, by offering 
good examples by conceded masters; yet, we are 
glad to know, its s#udied excellence, and almost 
matchless outward realism have not left their 
impress upon our own styles and ideas. We are 
too young, too vigorous, too new, too fresh, to 
become as methodical as a machine—just what 
the Dusseldorf school is.—EpiTor. 
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THE SILENT GATHERING. 


“From all parts of the civilized world, the Jews are setting their faces toward Palestine. Not 
only are the bankers and money-changers, but wealthy merchants, by the score and by whole neigh- 
borhoods, are getting ready for the * Restoration ;’ buying territory, and preparing to cultivate, as of 
yore, the Garden of the Lord. Nothing like this movement ever has happened before; so general 
and so simultaneous, without parade orextravagance. Verily the signs are portentous.” 

OD’S ancient people are astir! The dust 
Of long-forgotten Empire burns anew 

With life unquenchable! And everywhere 
The solemn splendors of the Past revive ! 
Apocalyptic visions, girt with thrones ! 
Like smoldering fires o’er which a whirlwind sweeps ; 
Upheaving, in their throes, the pomps of earth, 
Temples and Towers and Bulwarks, where of old 
The Sons of God kept watch, while round about 
On all the hills a heavenly host encamped. 

The curtains of the sky are drawn aside! 
The sacred place of thunder is revealed ! 
The darkness rolls away! and gifted eyes 
May count thy towers once more, Jerusalem ! 
City of David! joy of all the earth! 

The dead are mustering there—a shadowy host 
Of Prophets, Priests and Kings. From every land 
The voice of prayer comes up, with songs of joy; 
And with a sound of weeping, long withheld ; 
The patient wail of a delivered race, 

Faithful among the faithless, called at last, 
Triumphant in their steadfast, glorious Hope, 
Through a}l the weary ages kept alive, 

To find that Hope enthroned—themselves restored. 

And now the deep foundations of their Home, 
Are heaving with prodigious life; and now! 

The golden glory of the Temple, where 

The Hebrew Commonwealth of old uprose, 

In pomp and power, and thundered with a voice 
That seemed the voice of God, begins to throw, 
As from a shrine that glows with inward fire, 

A shadow o’er the earth. And now the signs 
Of prophecy about to be fulfilled, 

Are multiplying fast, and everywhere 

A vast foreboding fills the heart of man ; 

And lo! from East and West, from North and South, 
A gathering of the nations unobserved ! 

A sifting of the wheat from worthless chaff ; 
The priceless pearls that angels covet more 
Than all the crowns that blaze along our earth. 

Not with a sound that shakes the midnight sky, 
Not with the war of battle, nor the shout 
Which tumbles towers and bulwarks to the dust; 
Nor roll of thunder, nor the blasting fires 
That men are looking for, when Earth and Sea 
Give up their dead, and the blue Heavens depart 
With a great noise; and the Destroyer stands 

Proclaiming with his trump that Time shall be no more. 
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Not with the song of trumpets, nor with tread 
Of God’s embattled legions, nor with march 
Of banded nations moving in their strength ; 
But, in the stillness of unquestioned power, 

As move the stars along their silent way, 

Or constellations round the feet of God, 

Forever—and forever—undisturbed— 

The gathering goes on ; with prayer and praise, 

And weeping and thanksgiving, ever on— 
“God of our Fathers! that in other days, 

Before the Mighty Angel was let loose 

To waste the nations round about our way,” 

Saith Israel now, ‘‘talked with them face to face 

Age after age, O, hear our cry once more ! 

Ancient of Days! Jehovah! Lord of lords! 

And King of kings! and speedily turn back 

Our long captivity, and build afresh 

That new Jerusalem the Prophet saw ; 

And lift thy sorrowing people from the dust ! 

And go before them in their pilgrimage, 

A cloud by day, by night a shaft of fire, 

Until our nation be restored! O, hear! 

That Palestine may become again 

The garden of the Lord, and we, ourselves, 

Thy Chosen People, sanctified anew !” 





SNAKES. 


N the Southern States of America, al- 
though few people are ever bitten, 
scarcely a day goes by but a person sees 
a snake, of one kind or the other. 
North of Mexico there are not many 
varieties of the constrictor, the king and 
whip snakes being the principal species 
met with. Chief in size and reputation 
is the rattlesnake, though perhaps not 
the most dangerous, not so much from 
his rattles, which give in some cases 
warning, as from his being of a rather 
sluggish nature, and unless actually hurt 
or molested unwilling to strike. I saw 
the skin of one which a friend of mine 
had killed, which measured seven feet 
three inches, and allowing three inches 
for the head and piece of the neck that 
the charge of shot had blown off (a 
small allowance), would have brought 
the snake to seven feet and a half when 
in life. It required five pecks of coarse 
Indian corn meal to fill up the skin of 
this monster. 
The largest I ever killed, measured, 
with the head off, six feet two inches. 








It is generally believed that the rattle- 
snake never strikes without warning: 
and this may be true in the spring and 
perhaps early summer; but later, when 
the snakes get surcharged with venom, 
and half blind from that cause, I believe 
they will strike without a sound. At 
any rate, I witnessed one strike a pig 
of about three or four months old, not 
ten steps from where I stood; and, had 
he used his rattles, I could not have 
failed to hear it. The pig was struck 
in the eye; he ran round in a circle 
squealing, the head and throat rapidly 
swelling, evidently in the greatest pain ; 
in about five minutes he fell as if choked, 
and was dead in less than ten minutes. 
The owner of the unfortunate pig was 
standing by my side; and after watching 
his property die, he walked over to the 
place where he saw the pig struck, and 
found the snake lying in his coil close 
to the stump of a tree, and at once blew 
the reptile to pieces. This snake was 
about five feet long. 

There is a smaller variety, called the 
ground-rattlesnake. This is seldom more 
than two feet in length, and, though less 
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fatal, is, I think, more dangerous, as it is 
not so readily perceived. I have had 
to treat three negroes for bites from this 
snake, and all speedily recovered. 

Next in size, and equally venomous, 
is the moccasin, of which there are two 
kinds, the highland and the water. A 
friend of mine, long resident in the 
south, was bitten by a highland moc- 
casin. By the plentiful application of 
turpentine externally, and whisky in- 
_ternally, he recovered. For about two 
hours he suffered very much ; after that, 
the acute pain was succeeded by a feel- 
ing of numbness, and the swelling grad- 
ually abated ; but for two or three years 
afterward, the wound reopened every 
spring. A favorite pointer of mine was 
bitten one day by a snake of this kind, 
and saved by the free use of whisky. 

I was standing by the side of a pond, 
waiting for deer to be driven to me by 
some hounds, one burning hot summer 
day, when I saw a disturbance in the 
water, and presently two water-moc- 
casins emerged, coiled and twisted to- 
gether in deadly strife. They had in- 
flicted bites upon each other, as they 
were rapidly swelling; and I should 
have been contented to watch the strug- 
gle and see how it terminated, and 
whether their bites would have been 
fatal to each other, but they again 
reached the edge of the pond, and, as I 
was afraid I might not see them again, 
I concluded the battle by killing them 
both. 

The cotton-mouth-snake is in color, 
shape, and general appearance, said to 
be like the moccasin. I have never 
seen but one, and can not therefore say 
much about them. They derive their 
name from the inside of their mouth, 

_when raised in menace, being white, and 
having something the appearance of a 
cotton-ball when just bursting. It is 
said to be highly venomous. 

The puff-adder is a short, flat, thick 
snake, very dangerous, from its being of 
a dull brown color, not easily seen, and 
from its using, as a place to sun itself, 
old logs and piles of dry brush. I, as 
well as several of my friends, have had 
very many narrow escapes from them 








when gathering fuel for our camp-fire in 
the forests. ‘ 

The chicken-snake is said not to be 
venomous; but I saw a little negro boy, 
who had been bitten by one, whose 
hand and arm were frightfully swollen, 
and who was ill for two or three weeks 
from the effects. .This snake often 
reaches a great size, #. ¢. seven or eight 
feet, and is much dreaded by the poultry 
proprietors. 

It is not at all an uncommon occur- 
rence to hear, of an evening or in the 
night, the squalling of a hen in great 
trouble; the cause is at once known: 
some chicken-snake has found the way 
to her nest, and is depriving her of her 
eggs. The hen herself is never injured 
by the snake, only robbed of her eggs, 
which are swallowed whole, and can be 
distinctly counted in the snake, which 
assumes the appearance of an encrmous 
bead-chain. I came across a snake in 
the woods, which I killed, and upon cut- 
it open found twelve wild turkey’s eggs, 
which had not been very long gorged. 
These snakes are never spared, whites 
and blacks killing them on account of 
the poultry, and I on account of the 
wild turkey, grouse, and quails’ nests. 

An old lady had once placed some 
eggs upon a rather narrow shelf, upon 
which also were placed some plates and 
cups and one pitcher: this latter was 
rather flat and squat-shaped, and took 
up the whole breadth of the shelf. In 
the night a snake managed to reach the 
shelf, and swallowed all the eggs upon 
one side of the pitcher; and in passing 
this he unfortunately, for himself, put his 
head and a foot or two of his body 
through the handle, and commenced to 
eat the eggs on the. other side. In a 
short time that part of his body where 
were the previously gorged eggs, reached 
the handle, but could not pass through, 
neither could the snake retreat back- 
ward, on account of those he had just 
swallowed, and in his struggles to disen- 
gage himself he fell off the shelf, bring- 
ing with him and smashing the pitcher, 
which awoke some of the people, and 
he was destroyed. 

The garter snake is the most beautiful, 
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with its rings of orange, and black, 
and purple. I never heard of its biting 
any one, though, from its flat-shaped 
head, I fancy it must be venomous. 

There is, too, a long, beautiful tree- 
snake of a bright green color, long, and 
thin, and tapering like a whiplash ; it 
preys upon birds and insects, and is, I 
think, harmless. 

The king-snake is a constrictor, and 
the great enemy of all the other snakes, 
which he destroys. 

The whip-snake is a constrictor too ; 
but I never saw one, and I am afraid to 
repeat some of the extraordinary stories 
I have heard about them, and which I 
can scarcely credit, though usually dis- 
posed to listen to all “ travelers’ stories ” 
with respect, and always to give them 
the “benefit of the doubt,” if they are 
not utterly impossible. 

I owned once, for seven years, one of 
the best hunting horses in the State of 
Texas. From constant practice he knew 
nearly as well as I did all about hunt- 
ing ; I could shoot from his back, could 
pack any kind of game upon him, could 
jump off him and leave him for an 
hour or two perfectly unconfined in any 
way, and yet, upon my return, find him 
within ten paces of where I had left 
him. Many a time when I have been 
riding through the woods, looking for 
deer to kill as a matter of business—a 
very different affair from shooting them 
for amusement—my thoughts have wan- 
dered many thousand miles away across 
the broad Atlantic, and I have been 
suddenly recalled by my horse stopping 
and staring earnestly at a deer, or some- 
times a group of these animals. 

Coming home from hunting one after- 
noon, and when within a quarter of a 
mile of the house, I had to ride through 
some high grass which bordered a creek. 
All at once I felt “the Storm” flinch, 
and in about three strides more he was 
dead lame. I dismounted, and lifted up 
his foot, fancying that he had stubbed 
himself; but it did not take me long to 
discover two small punctures on the 
coronet, about the breadth of my little 
finger, above where the hair and hoof 
join, as well as to see that the leg was 








fast swelling. As he would not move, 
nor even put his foot to the ground, and 
showed a great inclination to roll, I 
stripped off my saddle and the bridle, 
and ran up to the house. I filled a por- 
ter-bottle with whisky, and telling an 
old negro to follow me with a cupful of 
salt and an egg, I ran back to my horse 
and drenched him with the whisky— 
with the whole bottle. My poor horse 
was in fearful agony; no sooner had he 
rolled than he was up again, and then 
laid down again. He groaned too, a 
sure sign in a horse that he is in great 
pain; for although on the battle-field a 
horse will sometimes give a cry, when 
dreadfully wounded, which, once heard, 
is never forgotten, yet generally they suf- 
fer mutely. 

As soon as the negro arrived, I beat 
up the yolk of the egg with some salt, 
into a paste, which I bound on the 
wound with my neckerchief ; after which 
I returned to the house, refilled the bot- 
tle, and again drenched him. He had 
swollen up now all over the side upon 
which he was bitten—the side of the 
neck, the shoulder, and the ribs, as far 
as the hip, while the veins stood out in 
knots, as if about to burst. I had now 
done all that I could think of, and sadly 
left him to his fate, almost certain to 
find him, I, thought, stretched out stark 
and stiff on the morrow. 

The next morning, as soon as I could 
see, 1 was out looking after my horse, 
and was glad to see him feeding; and 
although very stiff, he seemed to be out 
of pain. He whinnied as soon as he 
saw me, and rubbed his head against 
me; but it was several days before he 
was himself again. 

I never knew what kind of snake it 
was that bit him ; but, from the locality, 
I think it. was a moccasin. 

The usual and most effectual remedy 
for snake-bites is whisky, which must 
be drank until. it begins to produce in- 
toxication, as a person snake-bitten will 
hardly feel its influence until he has 
drank a considerable quantity, even 
when not at all addicted to its use. I 
gave to @ negro man once, who was 
brought to me bitten by a ground-rattle- 
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snake, four full half-pint tumblers of raw 
whisky, without its producing the least 
effect. His master gave him three 
more, and then he began to feel it; at 
any other time half a tumbler would 
have made him drunk. 

They say, out West, that a snake is 
wasting his time by biting a drunken 
man ; and it is really true. 

« We “ down-east.”” people, who are not 
much troubled on our own farms and 
country-seats with snakes, are very apt 
to imugine that it must. be very disagree- 
able to live where such things exist ; 
but after a short residence strangers do 
not pay more attention to them than do 
the natives. I have slept out of doors 
upon my blanket every night for eleven 
months, not missing one night; I have 
roamed the woods and the prairies for 
some years, as constantly as any one 
could do, and was never once bitten by 
snake, scorpion, or centipede; and al- 
though I knew they were about, and 
constantly saw them, yet, after a time, I 
* thought almost as little about them as I 
should here. Our only precaution, never 
neglected by. hunters or travelers, was 
to encircle the blankets and saddle upon 
which we reclined with a black hair 
cabresto or lasso; over this no snake 
will pass; the points of hair which es- 
cape in working up the rope glisten under 
the moon, or bright stars, and give it 
the appearance of the king-snake, of 
which all other snakes are afraid. 

Hogs and deer are their greatest ene- 
mies. These animals kill every snake 
they see. The deer spring upon them, 
and with their sharp hoofs cut them to 
pieces, and, bringing all four feet to- 
gether, trample them till they are dead. 

The hog seizes them by main force, 
and, after killing them, improves the oc- 
casion by eating his victims up. 

The great bald-headed eagle, too, 
destroys a great many; and they have 
numerous enemies besides. 

In speaking of the rattlesnake, I for- 
got to mention something related to me 
by an overseer, a truthful and reliable 
man, which proves that each time a 
snake bites, if in quick succession, the 

poison loses its violence. I shall give 





his story in his own words, as nearly 
as I can recollect them :—“ I lost three 
of my best dogs this morning. I was 
out looking at my hands at work, and 
the dogs, which had followed me, took 
off into the canebrake, just over the 
fence. I heard them barking after 
awhile, as though they had something at 
bay, or treed, so I got off my horse, and 
went to see what they had got. They 
were baying round a large rattlesnake, 
and as soon as they saw me, I suppose 
my presence encouraged them; one 
jumped in and got bit, then another, 
and then the last: all were bitten. The 
first died in two minutes outside, I should 
think ; the second in about a quarter of 
an hour, and the last poor thing lingered 
nearly two hours before it died.” 





MY EVERY-DAY PATHS. 
III. ad 


IKE all great objects or important 
questions, my dear Leda, my hill 
has two sides, Of these, I commonly 
see most of that next my windows, but 
the other is little less familiar to me, 
though it needs a short walk to reach it. 
I very often go there, and in time past 
I was almost domiciled under its pines, 
like a fakir under his chosen banyan. 
But time brings changes, and when I 
go there now I follow ont roads that 
@ more modern enterprise has made, 
though to little seeming use; and by 
tracing them patiently along, I can ar- 
rive at the summit of my hill. 

Here I sit down, being slightly tired 
with the ascent, and prefer to look, for 
the two-hundredth time, perhaps, over 
the panoramic view that lies around me, 
clearly seen from the uppermost of these 
two hundred feet of elevation. And as 
I do so, I say, for the two-hundredth 
time, that Iam not satisfied. Not that 
I find any fault in the scene before me 
—it is lovely—but my nature is either 
too sensitive, or fastidious, or analytical, to 
enjoy any thing of the kind. It may be 
my misfortune; but that which is be- 
yond my reach never gives me any sat- 
isfaction ; and the more I appreciate its 
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beauties or its excellences, the more 
keen is the. twinge that comes by reason 
of its inaccessible character. I used to 
love astronomy and the telescope; but 
the stars are outside of all comprehen- 
sion, and the moon, near in comparison, 
is yet on the other side of a bridgeless 
gulf, and so I turned away from the eye- 
piece, forever, for it only tantalized me. 

Sometimes I visit the great city, that 
looks so blue and smoky, ten miles away 
in the south-west, or more frequently the 
lesser one that is spread out before and 
below me at ten minutes’ distance. 
When in either, a crowd of people pass 
me constantly, with bright eyes and 
merry faces, some with one attraction 
and others with many, while light voices 
toss pleasantry about and gay remark, 
and it may be that some would enjoy 
this. But they are all strangers, unless, 
as I often suspect, you are among them, 
dear Leda, and of that I wish I were 
certain. I can not be acquainted with 
all these beautiful features, and voices 
that sound so well; I can not commune 
socially with them, for they are greatly 
too many, even if they would consent to 
the acquaintance, which is far enough 
from sure. It grieves me to think so 
many of my own fellows are so many 
pages of a sealed book to me, and so I 
am forced away again into the old com- 
pany of what John Keats so well calls 
“ leaden-eyed despairs,” and I leave the 
populous walks with half an inward vow 
never to go there any more. 

Thus, my child, in great part it is, 
when I look on this beautiful prospect. 
I do not mean that there is any thing so 
peculiar in it: I see the pleasant dwell- 
ings and residences that others would 
see here, or such as I might see in other 
places. The rounded tops of the foliage 
masses, formed of a thousand shade-trees, 
swell up here and there in outlines full 
of beauty, tempered by every gradation 
of light and shade, and wrought up ina 
hundred tones of color. There are easy 
undulations of hill and valley in the 
foreground, with patches of fruit-trees 
diversifying it, or open spaces of undesir- 
able building land, never well redeemed 
from the forest that seems likely to re- 








gain possession of it. The small brook 
that runs from my pond steals down the 
meadow like a thread of vivified crystal, 
and is lost from my sight in the grassy 
open ground of the middle distance ; and 
not far off I can find the course of other 
streams by the fumes of factories and 
the clank of mills strewed up and down. 
Then I see the dense pack of the closer 
streets in the background, with the blue 
skirts of old ocean’s garment beyond, 
and green islands dotted with what I 
think are dwellings and homes of men 
like myself, though I never stood inside 
their walls and probably never shall. 

Were you sitting here with me, you 
would see this §just as I do, I suppose, 
and would agree with me that it is very 
beautiful. May be you are here by me 
now—lI hope so, for so you will know 
what I say is true. I never think of de- 
nying its beauty ; I am only troubled by 
the fact, that it is beautiful. If I turn 
and look in an opposite direction, there 
is a wide expanse of forest view, with 
much of that rolling up of hill after hill, - 
ever showing a new phase of atmos- 
pheric effect, that makes, commonly, the 
great charm of this kind of scenery: 
But here is the same difficulty. I never 
remember feeling a severer shock upon 
my feelings than that which arose one 
day, from a rather unexpected sight over 
the top of one sunny elevation away in- 
to the blue distance—into the paradise 
of forms without outline—where trees, 
and rocks, and grassy declivities were 
all melted down in the soft hazy air 
among the embosoming slopes of moun- 
tains, I know not where. And then I 
could hear the whisper of the Fates, 
“ Look, if you will, but it is where you 
can never go.” 

No, no! my Leda, there is no use in 
it. There are a great many moments in 
this life when we are permitted to look 
(if we have the temerity) through the 
creviced sides of our earthly nature and 
get some broken glimpses of a glorious 
unknown that lies exterior and inacces- 
sible to us forever. It may be that 
most would prize such golden chances, 
as they might a stray chord of seraphic 
music now and then, to warm and re- 
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fresh the toilsome passage of life; but to | 


me it is far otherwise. I am better off 
without them. The caged-up soul but 
beuts her breast the more against the iron 
grating of her door, bloodying her plumes 
with efforts vain and sore. I have heard 
of prisoners, doomed to certain death, 
who, just before the last moment, were 
allowed to see through some narrow 
avindow, away over some old familiar 
landscape to the spot of their early 
home; and by this drop of consummate 
joy, infused in the last bitter draught of 
suffering, the agony of death was raised 
to an excruciating intensity worthy the 
ingenuity of infernals. And where is 
the use of these rare glances into heay- 
en, when we must come back to walk 
the world with worn and aching feet, 
or, may be, sue our very bread from the 
sordid and unkind. Tell me, if you will, 
Leda, that there is a glad store of this 
glory for me by and by, but do not show 
it now, for to me it is a little like its in- 
effable Maker—I can not see it and live. 

I see a path behind me, and I remem- 
ber where it goes to. If I follow it 
now, I shall leave this topmost hight, 
and wind down among cedars and 
springing oaks toward the south-west, 
along one of the grassy hollows that 
are common here, or rather, along three 
or four of them. Perhaps I shall stop 
a few moments to toss over the frag- 
mentary relics of an ancient ledge, that 
in one place has crumbled down like 
the “donjon tower” of some Gothic 
barony, till the only present use of the 
thousand bits that remain is found out 
by the crickets that chirp,and the wasps 
that make brown-paper nests under the 
clinky corners. There are a couple of 
black and yellow striped snakes sunning 
themselves on the splintery heap as I 
come near, but with true serpent wisdom 
they take warning of my step or of my 
shadow, or both, and are hidden in the 
recesses of the grill with all possible 
speed. They need not run, for surely I 
should do them no manner of hurt; 
but the fear of man is upon every beast 
of the field, and snakes seem no excep- 
tion. I haveno fear of them; I hardly 
think both together would fascinate me, 





or do me any great harm afterward if 
they did, so they might have stayed and 
had their salamander delights in the hot 
sunshine, while I should sit under this 
clump of birches, and study a little more 
carefully the ever-recurring note of the 
gray linnet that has his nest, I suspect, 
in the wild cherry bush yonder. 

I like this spot very well, but I never 
care to stay here long at one time. There 
is too much stillness for my temper, and 
more of active life would keep my 
thoughts in better balance. Where 
there is profound silence or quiet, there 
I soon become nervous, and any chance 
sound comes on me with a shock, and 
gives an unpleasant tremor. I fancy 
my sense, then, is like a tripod whose 
feet have been gradually drawn inward 
toward each other, till the position is 
unstable, and a little touch sends it top- 
pling over with a crash. But some lit- 
tle stimulant, living movement around 
keeps my mental base more expanded, 
and I feel far easier and less liable to be 
startled. 

You smile at me, dear Leda, and say 
Iam timid. No,I do not think I am, 
naturally, nor is what I have just said 
any proof of it. Every one is more 
readily disturbed at night than in the 
day, and there is no reason for it save 
in the fact that the same sounds and 
other matters are not then expected, and 
so come more abruptly. Your friend 
taps at your door at noon, and you open 
calmly, very glad to see him. If he 
should come on the same errand, and 
tap in just the same way at midnight, 
you would spring up in surprise, for you 
would not expect it, and your thoughts 
would not be on guard duty, but musing 
in the quiet center of the mental camp. 
I will go a little further along this wood- 
path. 

The woodman goes here but rarely 
with any wheel-vehicle, and my feet are 
spared the occasional slip into deep and 
unsightly ruts, which sometimes trouble 
me as I stray about the many ways that 
traverse my hill. If a sober owner 
comes to this part now and then, to cut 
a stout tree for his firing, he takes a good 
sledding-time for it, and takes away his 
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load with little or no damage to the 
close turf that spreads all the road, but 
detracts nothing from its character as a 
way. It makes me think of drapery 
round some sylvan statue, covering it 
without concealing the beauty of its 
well-proportioned figure. I like to pass 
slowly along, wondering or guessing what 
will be next, a yellow five-finger or a 
sky-tinted violet, a nodding fern or pert 
sprig of ground pine, or whether it will 
be a laggard flower of dwarfish ever- 
lasting, feathering out its head like an 
old man grown gray in an age long past 
the proper era of his own generation. 
So I trace the smooth way, here and 
there sprinkled with pine cones, some 
whole and seeming well decayed, and 
others in fragments, “ scattered and peel- 
ed” by the busy industry of the red 
squirrel, or the striped “ chipmunk ” that 
calls him cousin, and even now sits 
chirring away as if for life in the pine 
boughs I pass under. 

Now I stand in a spot, my dear Leda, 
where I wish I had you with me. I 
have no idea how looked that gush of 
water that leaped from the cold rock at 
the stroke of Moses, and I never saw 
nor expect to see the Geysers; but I 
know just how it seems to stand here 
by the side of this huge bowlder, flanked 
and besentried with young, aspiring trees, 
and see the water, sparkling like molten 





diamonds, bubble and hurry up from the 
almost round opening in the rugged por- 
phyry under my feet. I know, by the 
acquaintance of many an hour of hot 
noontide leisure, how it sounds as it fills 
its narrow basin, and, overleaping the 
edge, goes pell-mell down the shady 
slant of the hill, to bid good-morrow to 
the greener grass and downcast colum- 
bines that wait for it in the springtime. 

Here is a place that I can enjoy ; yes, 
Leda, even I. ‘Will you understand me 
when I say there is nothing here that is 
beyond me? I can reach it all—feel 
it all—absorb it all—be absorbed by it. 
This is like home; I can make it all 
mine. The shade of the poor half-wit, 
who fell here with his face in the rill 
and perished, does nothing to disturb 
me, for I am in harmony with the scene 
around. And he must have passed from 
earth peacefully, if from no other cause 
than the delicious calm that hung round 
the spot of his last hour. No matter if 
the highway runs within a stone’s throw ; 
the rattle of the rapid wheel is softened 
and chastened, and has nothing harsh 
in it, and the laborer’s cottage on the 
other side peeps with its white walis 
through the shadows with a kind of 
timid friendliness. I shall sit here 
awhile. If any one would find me, 
Leda, there is no better place to look 
than about my hill. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


R. SWINTON’S “History of the 
Army of the Potomac,” is exciting 
considerableremark. The devotion of an 
entire volume to the subject, has permitted 
the author to treat the several campaigns of 
McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, Meade and 
Grant, quite in extenso ; yet, so vast have 
been the operations of that army, that it 
can hardly be said one goodly octavo 
suffices to tell its whole story. Mr. 
Swinton having made its operations a 
special study, and having had free access 
to most important Confederate sources of 
information, has been able to produce a 
record at once stirring and startling. 
The entire work, however, is an elabo- 





rate essay. How the several campaigns 
should have been conducted is its theme. 
Whether or not the civil author (not so 
very civil, some of the uncomplimented 
will think) is the person to give such 
sweeping and decided dictums, is for his 
readers to decide. He has produced a 
book which will create talk, but, that it 
will, asacertain “leading daily” assumes, 
becom standard of authority and 
opinion, is extremely questionable. If it 
provokes rejoinder, and thus assists to 
eliminate the Truth, it will answer a 
good purpose in a historical sense. 
Carleton has in press a new romance 
by Mrs. Warfield, author of “ The Story 
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of a Night,” in the present number of 
this magazine. Mrs. W. is a woman of 
rare genius. Her idealism is, indeed, re- 
markable, finding no parallel in any liv- 
ing writer. “ Wild and weird and won- 
derful” seems best to characterize its 
force and expression. Her “ Household 
of Bouverie” created a profound im- 
pression upon its appearance a few years 
ago,and was only too soon “out of print.” 
What may be the nature of the work 
now in press we can not say ; but of one 
thing we feel assured, that whatever it 
may be, it will be strongly marked with 
intellectual ‘yigor and originality—quali- 
ties which are rare indeed, among the 
race of those classed as “popular writers.” 
Let.us hope that the “ Bouverie” will 
soon be in print once more. 

Victor Hugo’s “ Toilers of the Sea” is 
having 4 large Sale in the cheap form. 
It is, like all of Hugo’s productions, sin- 
gularly captivating, though thoroughly 
French in character, motif and expres- 
sion. It is a matter of remark that such 
a book should prove popular here. We 
have so little sympathy with French 
moods and modes, that some of the most 
popular of Parisian writers are scarcely 
known to the great mass of our people. 
Balsac we can not bear at all; he isa 
mere burlesque, it seems to us, and the 
effort made by an enterprising publisher 
a few years since, to introduce him to 
American readers was a laughable fail- 
ure. That Victor Hugo should, on the 
contrary, be read eagerly, from coast to 
coast, is due to the order of his work— 
he is a man of genius. And yet, he 
never will become popular here, in the 
sense in which Dickens or Bulwer or 
Wilkie Collins are popular. We look 
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upon him rather as a prodigy than as a 
familiar; and the translator must take 
large liberty in rendering his idioms— 
must, indeed, exercise considerable lib- 
erty in suppression, to enlist our interest 
and sympathy. Such a translation is 
that now given to the public. It is pro- 
nounced by Frenchmen, an outrageous 
piece of misconstruction, and some of 
its errors of conception are distrait 
enough to excite suprise; but taking in 
view the necessity for adapting it to 
English and American tastes, we can 
not join in the cry now raised against 
the current edition. 

Our Volume Tiscomplete. If we may 
trust the opinions of the press, of the 
trade and of all readers who have taken 
the trouble to express themselves, we 
have not failed to cater successfully for 
those seeking for literature of an enter-. 
taining character. It is a pleasing 
“sign of the times” when a new pub- 
lication, without great promises in ad- 
vance, can succeed, in six months, in 
winning its way to favor, upon. its mer- 
its alone. It is so customary to an- 
nounce a long string of professional con- 
tributors, and so impossible, otherwise, to 
gain the confidence of certain metropoli- 
tan presses which are supposed to make 
or unmake a new publication’s fortunes, 
that our success is all the more gratifying. 
Ignoring, as it does, the old idea of the 
potency of names and the assumptions 
of those who “do” the critical notices 
for the papers indicated, our quickly won 
position is encouraging for other literary 
ventures to do likewise :—to publish a 
good thing and depend for recognition 
upon merit alone—not upon the favors 
of any clique of authors or critics. 








